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Ant. 1.—The Second Part of the History of the Anglo-Saxons, from 
the Death of Egbert, to the Norman Conquest. By 86. Turner, 
F.A.S..2 Vols. 8vo. 16s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1801. 


- WE have already amply expressed our opinion of the merits 
and defects of this publication*, and find no reason to correct it. 
Yet the two volumes now before us give us more pleasure in 
the perusal than the first, which was often degraded into a 


‘kind of romance by the author’s fondness for Cambrian tradj- 


tions. To the candid eye of science it is of no moment in what 
language an old chronicle or tale is composed ; all we ought to 


expect is that the same standard of affection be applied to similar 
productions, and that no more favour be shown to a Welch or 


tish fabrication than to one in the Icelandic or old German Jan- 
guage. The-same critical investigation must be employed to de- 
termine their several ages, and their claims to be admitted into the 


- sacred roll of history. The Saxon chronicle, those of Iceland, 
and many other monuments of Gothic literattire, have been care- 
fully published by men of solid and acknowledged learning, and 
* accompanied with Latin translations, so that their information is 
Open to the whole republic of letters, and can be weighed by 


every man of tolerable judgement. Many northern antiquaries, 
when literature began to revive in their country, invented and 


- propagated fables concerning their ancient history, which were 
“afterwards refuted, and are now rejected with silent. contempt. 
~ f, in like manner, the Welch and Irish fables were fairly brought 


before the literary world, they would be equally unworthy of dis- 


‘cussion. Aware of this, their antiquaries have only produced 


extracts and references to manuscripts which they pretend are 


of great antiquity, but which, m all probability, are monkish 


legends of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when the in- 
vention of paper had produced almost as many scribblers as were 
afterwards generated by the invention of printing. The use of 


' thyming in the pretended ancient Welch poems, ‘the violent 


transition in the chronology of authors from the sixth century to 
the twelfth, and many other circumstances, strongly argue against 


——— —£, 





* See our XXVIIIth Vol. New Arr. p. 12, 
Crit. Rev. Vol. XXXII. Oct. 1801. "4 
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the authenticity of the remains attributed to the Welch bards, and 
similar monuments of spurious antiquity. The Welch and Irish, 
as a people, we regard with fraternal affection; but we cannot, in 
candour or justice, assign a credit to their traditions which 
would be ridiculed if granted to those of any other nation. The 
very form and nature of the Welch triades, to select one example, 
would be contemplated as a proclamation of absurdity if it oc- 
curred in any other language; for what can be more puerile than 
to build a variety of historical facts upon the number three? . 
There were three great men, there were three fair women, &c. 
&c. would be considered among all European nations as a cone 
ception remarkably foreign to good sense. Yet such are the 
works upon whose: authority §e Welch antiquaries and Mr, 
Turner attempt to correct the history of England! It certainly 
requires no knowledge either of the Irish or of the Welch lan- 
guage to pronounce a judgement upon productions of this kind; 
and our regard for historical truth must induce us to censure 
any author who shall build on such foundations. When error or 
weakness is detected, it always attempts to recriminate; and the 
same want of judgement which is shown in its adoption will 
doubtless be displayed in its defence. ‘Thus it may be asserted 
that we are prejudiced against the Welch or Irish, or have personal 
objections against Mr. Turner, whom we never saw. nor heard 
of till his book came before us. To such oblique allegations 
we shall offer no reply, as they are not only erroneous but Foveigh 
to the argument,—nay used indeed in default of argument, being 
a species of railing concerning which we need not repeat a pro- 
verbial observation. ‘The only answer to our arguments must, 
consist in counter-arguments, in a manly and open discussion of 
the subject, with exact quotations, and conducted on principles 
of common literary ratiocination. 

As, happily, the Welch have no remains of so modern a date as 
the ninth century, our author’s judgement is less biassed in these 
two volumes than in his first; and we are inclined to pardon his 
exuberance of Scandinavian reading, which has been too much 
neglected in treating English history. The preface to the 
second volume opens in the following manner: 


‘ The publication of the First Part of this History imposed an ob- 
ligation on its author to complete the design annourced in its pre 
face. This design was mentioned to consist of a Second Part, which 
was to carry on the History of the Anglo-Saxons from the death of 
Egbert to the Norman Conquest, where the civil history of this 
ple ends, ‘because by that event their dynasty was closed. A T 
Part was also announced, in which it was proposed to state the lan 
guage, laws, literature, religion, and manners, which prevailed among 
this branch of our ancient ancestry. 

‘ The present publication exhibits the execution of the Secon 
Part, which had been promised. ‘The abundance of materials com 
pelled the author to extend it to two volumes. | 
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* It is now eleven years since the idea of this history was con- 
éeived, and its execution begun. It was first suggested by the strik- 
ing fact, that, with the exception of one or two slight references, 
the northern literature has never been consulted by the English hi- 
gy, pe The criticism of Dr. Blair impressed upon the’ atten- 
tion of the present author the Death-song of Ragnar Lodbrog. The 
genius of this heroic poem could not fail to interest; and its subject, 


' being his depredations on the British islands, and his death in North- 


umbria, excited a strong curiosity to know something of his hi- 
story. On referring to our esteemed historians, the author found that. 
they had taken no notice of this important and striking character. 
The curious subject of ‘the northern piracy had been as little studied. 
The author was therefore led to desire an acquaintance with the litera 
ture of the north, because, without that, he perceived that the history 
of his own countrymen could be but imperfectly apprehended. 

‘ The notes of Stephanius, on Saxo Grammaticus, increased his 
wish to know more of the history and remains of the nations on. the 
Baltic. On comparing their documents with our own, he was struck 
with the resulting fact, that the great Danish invasion, by which 
Alfred and his brother were so afflicted, was not a casual depredation, 
but a deliberate attack to revenge the death of the celebrated Rag- 
nar Lodbrog, This circumstance, which gave system and —" 
to what appeared before to be incoherent and unconnected, occasion 
further researches and it at last became apparent, that the inattention 
of our writers to the northern documents had filled their histories 
with obscurity and mistake. ‘The more he investigated the subject, 
the more important it seemed that this deficiency should be supplied. 
The connexion between our history and that of the northern nations 
was so intimate and incessant, that it appeared impossible to study 
the English annals from Egbert to William the Conqueror with any 
precision or intelligence, unless the northern literature was consulted 
and applied. 
© To combine the history of the Baltic with our own, whenever 
they had been in circumstance connected, was the purpose for which 
this work was originally undertaken. In pursuing this object, it was 
perceived that the Anglo-Saxon history, during the ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh centuries, had been very superficially narrated, because 
it had been unjustly undervalued. It became therefore an additional 
feature of the present undertaking to make a careful research into 
the authentic documents of our early history, to supply the facts 
which had been omitted, and’ to correct the inadvertencies which had 


| hitherto prevailed. 


‘ On the life of the great “Alfred the author has been willingly 
diffusé. Such a king demanded, and has received, a minute attention : 
but as general and indiscriminate panegyric is not only a violation of 
historic truth, but a diminution of the moral uses of the character 
applauded, the author hopes that no man will censure him for having 
glanced at the errors of Alfred, at the same time that he has endea- 


voured to do justice to his merit.’ Vol. ii. p. v. 


. At the end of his preface Mr. Turner has, with his usual 


judgement, introduted into his text a long Greek and Latin’ 
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quotation from Bochart, and has translated it in a note for the 
sake of the unlearned reader, in which he has violated the honest’ . 
meaing of Bochart by interpreting obtrectandi studio ‘ the desire 
of malignant detraction,’ whereas it means simply a wish to - 
disparage the book. As our author is not destitute of ima- 
gination, perhaps he conceives that malignity alone can perceive 
any faults in his matcliless production; and we must remind 
him of the French author, who asserted that none but fools 
could blame his publications; to which another replied, in the 
words of Scripture, Stu/torum infinitus est numerus. : 

These volumes commence with the accession of Ethelwolf, 
A.D. 836; but the author has prefixed some desultory chapters 
concerning Scandinavian history, in which he shows an excessive 
fondness for the Icelandic fictions, and a long ironical account. . 
of the system of Rudbeck, now forgotten even by the learned, 
He displays the usual affected imitation of Gibbon; but the strong 
selective judgement of that great writer always instructs or 
amuses, even in his most fugitive notes; while our author’s notes 
merely swell the page, and show that, since he has glanced at 
ynany books, he is resolved to lose none of his extracts. ‘The Latin 
passages from the Scandinavian antiquarics, far from interesting 
the general reader, will disgust even the most patient, as they 
have neither merit nor elegance to recommend them to such at- 
tention. . Snorro, the Icelandic historian, is quoted to the Eng- 
lish reader by the name of Snorre, which must produce the ge- 
neral pronunciation of Snorr, while he is already known eae 
out Europe by the name of Snorro, the o supplying the strong 
pronunciation of the Icelandic e. We will not, however, dwell 
on trifling objections, but shall proceed to consider the more 
important parts of the work, and select a passage concerning the 
first appearance of the Danish pirates. 


‘ Such were the depredations by which the kings, sea kings, and 
vikingr of the north were distinguishing themselves in reciprocal mur- 
der and domestic ruin at the commencement of the eighth century. 
Like tygers in disposition, but more dreadful from their weapons, 
their contriving ingen ys and the all-powerful organization of the 
human hand, they lived but to plunder and to massacre. They nursed 
their children in blood, and educated themselves to slaughter. In 
the energy of their heroic courage, which laughed even at their.own 
destruction, they displayed powers superior to the common standard 
of nature. But whatever were their talents or their capabilities, their 
paths of action were the paths of demons. Society in their regions 
resembled a world delivered up to the governance of the whirlwind 
or the earthquake. Destruction hastened after destruction,ruin paused 
a moment only to return with new horrors; every bay was an am- 
bush, every shore was a Golgotha. 

‘ For a long time the miseries of this desolating system were limit- 
ed to the Baltic. It was araund this narrow sea that the fiends ab~ 
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horring human happiness goaded the wretched population to acts of 
mutual calamity. Europe knew them not. After the colonization 
of England had freed the Germanic and British ocean from Saxon pi- 
racy, Toston was blessed with almost three centuries of tranquillity, 
One Danish rover is stated to have wandered to the Maese* in the 
beginning of the sixth century but the enterprise was unfortunate 
and insulated. It produced no repetitions that are recorded; at least 
after this century+ we hear no more of them for above 200 years. 

‘ In the middle of the eighth century, the noxthern pirates began 
to navigate the peninsula of Jutland. A new deluge of destruction 
then burst upon Europe, and continued to pour calamity with little 
intermission, at least on England, for almost two ages afterwards. 
The whole of the ninth century was particularly saddened by their 
fearful visitations. 

‘ When we proceed to fix the period at which the northern pirates 
first molested the Anglo-Saxons, we are perplexed bythe contradicting 
accounts of the Saxon annalists, and the writings of the north. Our 
most respectable chronicles expressly mark the year 787 asthe period 
of the first appearance of the Northmen on our coasts{, although one 
author indeed loosely mentions 753§. Now this remarkable circum- 
stance of their not merely stating an aggression in such a year for the 
first time, but ef their adding in express words, “ ‘These were the 
first ships of Danish men that sought the land of the English nation,” 
has an appearance of knowledge and precision, which, unless opposed 
by equal certainty and correctness, must influence our belief.’ Vol. ii. 


Pe 53. 





¢ * Gregory of Tours, who lived in 573, the oldest author extant who inentions 
tle Danes, narrates this expedition, L. 3. c. 3. p. 53... Corpus Franc. Hist. ed. 
Hanov. 1613. . 

‘+ The manner in which Venantius Fortunatus, who lived in 565,mentions them, 
implies some little activity and notoriety in these people at that time. To Chil- 
peric he says, , 

Quem Geta, Wasco, tremunt, Danus, Scytha, Saxo, Britannus, 
Cum patre quos pridem te domitasse patet. L. 8. ¢. 1. p. 822. 
* To the Dux Lupus he says, 
Quam tibi sis firmus cum prosperitate superna, 
Saxonis et Dani gens cito vita probat. 
Borda a quo fluvius sinuoso gurgite currit, 
Hic adversa acies, te duce, cxsa ruil, 
L. 6.-p. 810. Bih. Mag. Pat. T. 8. 

‘ t Sax. Chron. p.64.—That weron tha zrestan scipu Deniscra manna the An- 
gel cynnes lond gesohton.—So Flor. Wig. Hi'primi fverunt qui de Dania Angliam 
adierunt, p. 260, The evidence of Ethelwerd, who died 1090, is as ®xplicit : Ipsa 
et advectio erat prima, p. 839. The same body Malmesbury desceibes as having 
come to explore the soil and courage of the people, p.16. Huntingdon says, Hic 
primus fuit Anglorum cesus a Dacis, et he puppes prime fuerunt, ques huc Daci 
adduxerunt, p, 343. Without loading the page with more verbal quotations, I will 
state briefly that Hoveden, 410. Matt. West. 282. the Asserii Annales, 154. 
Higden, 251. Wallingford, 530, and Chron. Petriburg, 9, afiirm the same. 

* § This date exists onlyin the Chronclogia Augustin. Cant. published in the 
X. Script. 2236. 753 prima Danorum rabies in Thaneto. © This chronology ends 
1419, I can place no dependance upou it.as to this fact. Torfeus says, Camden 
in his Silures mentions the Danes at Archenfietd in 715. Camden certainly has 
this date, but I'believe it is a misprint for 918, which is the year put to the event 
4 the Saxon Chronicle, p. 105.’ 
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. {n the course of three lines, p. 76, the Normans are affectedly 
styled Northmen and Northerns. 

In his account of Ragnar Lodbrog our author shows little 
critical acumen; but we have neither time nor space to examine 
the topic. In p.123 Mr. Turner mistakes his authorities, the 
figure of an eagle not being cut on the back of the person 
punished, but himself divided at the back bone, in which cruel 


operation savage mirth found some semblance of the wings of — 


an eagle. In this and similar passages we cannot conceive the 
reading of eleven years, and should rather limit the time to eleven 
months, from. the want of skill in the most trivial points 
of Scandinavian antiquity. : 


‘I'he Normans landed in Yorkshire A. D. 870. 


¢ The news of their unfortunate arrival reached the English stations, — 


and produced a lamentable effect ; for a part of the small army, af- 
frighted by the vast disproportion of numbers which in_ the 


ensuing morn they must encounter, fled during the darkness of the” 


night. Out of 800 men, whom Algar and-his seneschals had brought 


into the field, 200 only had the courage to remain. This desertion 


might have inspired and justified a general flight ; but the rest, as 


though they had felt that their post was the Thermopyle of Eng. | 


land, ‘with generous magnanimity and religious solemnity, prepared 
themselves to perish for their country and their faith. 

* The brave Algar managed -his diminished force with the wisest 
ceconomy, and with soldierly judgment. He selected the valiant To- 
lius, and sco intrepid followers, for the post of the greatest danger, 
and therefore placed them on his right. Morcard, the lord of Brunne, 
and his companions in arms, he stationed as their protecting flank, 
On the left of his array, Osgot, the illustrious sheriff, with his 560 
soldiers, took his allotted post, and his flank was composed of Hard- 
ing of Rehale, with the young and impetuous citizens of Stamford. 
Algar himself with his seneschals chose the centre, that they might 
be ready to aid either division, as exigency required.’ Vol. il. P. 133 


This passage we cannot pretend to explain; and the term 
‘depthless whirlpool,’ p. 140, it is impossible sufficiently to ad- 
‘mire, both for its sense and elegance. Nor is this the only strange 
term which disgraces the pages of Mr. Turner. ‘The following 
certainly approaches to the bombastic. . | 


« Alfred is one of those distinguished characters who emblazon 
the page of history, and give dignity even to the meanest writer 
who makes their actions the subject of his composition. As conspk 


cuous in the annals of time, as the comet in the paths of heaven, @ 


luminous stream of praise has always accompanied his name. Dazzled 
by the proud magnificence, the recording mortal has been unable to 
number the’clouds which may have occasionally dimmed its orb in 4 
part of its progress,’ Vol, ii. p. 168, 


If the reader can pardon a recurrence of such passages, he will 
find the reign of Alfred detailed with considerable care. Out 
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author attempts to apologise for some severities in the early part 
of his reign, which the original authors call tyranny. 


¢ In considering this subject, we must, in justice to Alfred, remem- 
ber that all his errors were confined to the first part of his reign, and 
were nobly amended. It is also fair to state, that the imputed neglect 
of his people must not be hastily attributed to a tyrannical or profli- 
te disposition, because it may he referred to circumstances which 
etter suit his authentic character. It may have arisen from the in- 
tellectual disparity between himself and his people. _When men begin 
to acquire knowledge, they sometimes encourage a haughty self-api- 
‘nion, a craving fondness for their favorite pursuit, and an irritable 


- impatience of every interruption. This hurtful temper, which disap- 


pears as the judgment matures, may have accompanied Alfred’s first 
acquisitions ; and such feelings could only be exasperated, when the 


‘ duties of his office called him from his studies and meditations into a 


world of barbarians, who despised books and bookmen, with whom 
his mind could have no point of contact, whose ignorance provoked 
his contempt, and whose habits, perhaps, excited his abhorrence. Ac- 
customed, in his privacy, to converse with the mighty shades of am- 
bition and intellect, who had graced the ages which had preceded 
him, his mind became assimilated to theirs, and could only loathe the 
rude savages who filled his court, and degraded his kingdom. How 
could his young mind compare the exalted characters, and high civi- 
lization of. Greece and Rome, with the ignorance and ferocity of his 
contemporaries, without indignation, impatience, and misanthropy ? 
How could he have Sdesesoed the love of what is great, beautiful, 
and good, and not have been affected by the melancholy contrast be- 


tween his studies and his experience?” Vol. ii. Pp. 185. 


This apology appears to us to be sophistical; for, even sup- 
posing that Alfred was learned, whereas he appears to have 
passed his youth without education, it was his duty to teach and 
improve his people instead of irritating them by acts of tyranny. 
The story of the old woman who scolded Alfred because he did 


not.turn her cakes is thus dignified: 


‘ The unsparing taunts must have sounded harshly to Alfred’s 
haughty temper, but the stern law of inflexible necessity compelled 
him to convert the vulgar effervescence to-a moral utility: he heard 
with patience, and coerced with irritability.’_ Vol. ii. Pp. 191. 


We are at a loss which most to admire in this sublime passage, 
the sense or the melody. Another paragraph, somewhat similar, 
may be found p. 209; and, in p.217, this industrious author, 
who employs eleven years to produce three volumes of com- 
pilation, tells us that ‘ The scite of Luna is unknown.’ We shall 


not repeat with Milton 


‘ Not to know me argues yourselves unknown :’ 


but we must whisper, that Mr. Turner could not have given. a 


more deplorable proof of his ignorance of classical learning, 
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a Luna being celebrated by Pliny and other ancient authors; and 
a if he had looked into a not very scarce book, vulgarly called 
: _Ainsworth’s Dictionary, he might have found that Luna is a 


town on a bay of the same name in Tuscany, on the confines 0 
Liguria. The bay is now the Gulf of Spetia. And when out 
t author supposes that a Norman invader mistook this town or 
| village for the imperial city of Rome, he only shows great cre- 
- dulity in his monkish authority. But we return to a morg 
’ pleasing passage. Alfred constructs a fleet A. D. 897. 


¢ He was skilled in domestic architecture, and he applied his talents 
' to the construction of ships; he caused vessels to be built against thé 
q Northmen, full-nigh twice as long as theirs, swifter, higher, and les 
unsteady. In some he put sixty rowers, in others more. They were 
neither like Frisian nor Danish ships, which then excelled all others it 
i Europe. They were made on that improved plan which the judgment. 
| of Alfred, enlightened by his knowledge and experience, discerned. 
to be more ndefall than either*. Six Danish vessels ravaged the Isle 
| of Wight and Devonshire, and the intervening coast. The king or 
j dered nine ships of his néw naval architecture, manned with Frisiang 
2 and English, to pursue them; with the orders to take alive all they 
could+. The king’s fleet found the Northmen’ssixnear the shore ;threé 
of these were aground, the other three went out and endured the com- 
bat, two were taken, the third escaped with only fivemen. The con. 
quering English sailed to the bay whete the others were detained; 
but the inconstant waters betrayed them into peril. The unexpected 
retreat of the waves separated the English fleet into two portions; 
one, consisting of three ships, remained fixed close by the enemy, the 
rest were kept asunder on another part, and could not move to the 
a _ Support of their friends. The wary Danes embraced the golden op- 
. portunity, and attacked the three ships which the waters Fad placed 
near them. Lucumon, the king’s geresa, perished, and Athelferth, 
his geneat or herdsman, three Frisian chiefs, and sixty-two of the 
crew. Ofthe Danes 120 fell. The battle seems to have been inde- 
cisive; but the tide first releasing the Danish ships, they sailed into . 
the ocean. They were however so injured, that two were afterwards 
cast on the English shore, and their crews were ordered by Alfred.to 
execution. The same year, twenty more of their ships were takeny 
and the men were punished as piratest. a 
‘ Thus terminated the formidable attempt of Hastings; and as the 
pages of history are peculiarly appropriated to notice those characters 
who display talents superior to their contemporaries, it would be in- 
: justice not to mention that Hastings appears to have been the most) 
distinguished warrior of all the Northern myriads who over-flooded, — 


_ 
—_—* | 





‘ * This important passage deserves to be transcribed in its original languages 
¢¢ Tha het Alfred cyning timbrian lange scipu ongen tha eseas.. Tha weron ful neah 
twa swa lange swa tha othru. Sume hefdon 60 ara‘sumie ma. Tha weron egther 

e swiftran ge unwealtran, ge eac hyran thonné tha othru. Neron hiemayther ne on 
Total gescepene ne on Denisc buteswa him selfum thuhte, thet hie nytwyrthost¢ 
beon meahton,”’ Sax. Ch. 98, 

‘+ Fil. Wig. 335. 


f { Sax. Ch. 99. Flo. Wig, 335. . 2 
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Europe. Ragnar Lodbrog has acquired a melancholy fame}; but his 
most celebrated actions were fugitive piracies his laurels were gene- 
rally won from barbarians like himself; and though he once invaded 
France, he had followed Hastings, and he found her in her most ex- 
Hiausted and distracted state, and his aggression was but transient. But 
Hastings, whom he had selected for the war-mentor of his son Biorn, 
afflicted France with the most direful invasions for thirty years. And 
when the congregated power of Germany and France, wielded by the 
able Arnulph, checked his ambition on the continent, he sailed fear- 
lessly to England, and for three years conflicted, with peculiar talents, 
against all the intelligence of Alfred, before his resources were ex- 
hausted. As far as we can distinguish the last incidents of his life, he 


. returned to France, and obtained from the king the gift of some ter- 


ritory, where he passed the remainder of |his life in peaceful privacy *. 
His memory was honoured by the encomium of a warrior in a future 
age, whose invasion of England was successful, but who-had not to 
encounter the abilities of an Alfred}.’ Vol. i. Pp. 240. 


We cannot explain Mr. ‘Turner’s reason for metamorphosing 


old Hasting or Asting into Mr. Hastings. In page 250 our 


author again evinces his radical defect, that of judgement and 
sense, by informing us that we may all emulate Alfred, and 
ollow his example in almost every instance, to use his own ex- 
pressions. We wonder that Mr. Turner did not add, Hail gen- 
tle readers, -all born in the ninth century, all the sons of kings, 
I know that ye are powerful monarchs, and that ye have re- 
peatediy conquered’ the Danes!‘ We want some of the in- 
spirations of the laurel,’ p.253. Perhaps, in this last passage, 
laurel-water is implied. In like manner, p. 272, we find ©The 
Divisione Nature’ mentioned by this great Latin scholar. _ 

In p. 288 Mr. Turner justly reproves Voltaire, who asserts 
that Alfred tried to discover a passage to the East Indies by the 
north. In our opinion, that lively but superficial writer has con- 
fused the voyage of Ochter into the Baltic with Alfred’s embassy 
to the shrine of St. Thomas in’ Hindustan; neither of them 
having, however, the most distant reference to commerce. 

The account of Alfred’s literary productions, chiefly trans- 
lations, and of the originals, forms the best written and most in- 
teresting part of these volumes. Yet our author, p. 364, seems 
a stranger to the Egyptian Babylon, so ably illustrated by 
D’ Anville. . 


The third volume opens with the reign of Edward the Elder, 


a 





‘ * Hastingus vero Karolum Francorum regem adiens, pacem petiit, quam adi- 
piscens, urbem Carnoteasem stipendii munere ab ipso accepit. Wil. Gemm.>221, 

¢ is mentioned for the last time on Rello’s invasion and acquisition of Normandy, 
as residing at this place. . Lb. p. 228, and Dudo, p. 76, 
* + William the Conqueror, in his address to his troops, as stated by Brompton, 
savs, “ Quid potuit rex Francorum bellis proficere com omni gente que est a Lotu- 
riugia usque ad Hispaniam contra Hasting antecessorem vestrum, qui sibi quantum 
de Francia voluit acquisivit, quantum yoluit regi permisit, duin placuit tenuit, dam 
fauciatus est ad majora anhelansreliquit.” p, 959.’ 
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and closes with the Norman conquest. In this volume Mf, 
Turner has profited by our advice, and has given some curious 
anecdotes from unpublished Saxon remains. But, in the ine} 
dental mention of Scottish history, he shows himself a complet 
stranger to the chronicles published by Innés and other more 
recent elucidators. He argues, vol. iii. p.22, that because our 
Latin historians have used passages to be found in unpublished 
Saxon chronicles, therefore the whole series of our ancient annals 
has the force of contemporary evidence. Is this reason or logic? 
It was always understood that our Latin writers did not invent, 
but copied preceding chronicles. But, because an author of the 
thirteenth century copies a chronicle of the eleventh or twelfth, 


does this imply an evidence contemporary with the eighth or’ 


ninth century, ~ 
The noted battle of Brunenburg is said, by Simon of Durham, 
to have been fought at Weondune. ‘This seems to be Winston 
on Tees, a very probable place, as there are entrenchments and 
other marks of a conflict. The name also signifies the place of 
battle; and it is highly probable that the original name of Bru 
nenburg was, after the victory, changed to Winston. In p.39 
Mr. Turner modestly informs us that his pages attempt to 
perpetuate the history of England, which is to suppose that, with 
the Encyclopedists, all. other books are to perish. He should 
also have discovered, p. 47, that there is a history of Britain, im 
four volumes folio, digested with more attention than the old 
work of Lobineau. The death of a king is told in the following 
sublime style, p. 110—* When prosperity was every where glad- 
dening his reign, and his ambition had been appeased bp 
the monarchy of England, the king was suddenly precipitated 
into the clouds of futurity..—The account of the origin of 
tournaments and of the Benedictine order appear to us illiterate; 
but we cannot stop to investigate these topics; nor shall we 
blame Mr. Turner, p. 156, for the use of the word inebriety im 
the sense of drunkenness, while it means just the reverse. When 
he supposes, p. 164, that Edwin’s catastrophe was a misfortune 
to Europe, he argues upon very modern principles. In p. 1715 
the translation of Dunstan’s dream does not correspond with the 
assage quoted. But what are we to gay to an historian who, 
imsensible of the long discussions of our Humes, Littletons, and 
Dalrymples, passes the difficult question concerning a province 
called Lothen, on the confines between Scotland and England, 
by informing us, p. 185, that this was the county of Louth. Is 
it possible that Mr. Turner should mean the county of Louth in 
Ireland? From what we perceive of his various and injudicious 
reading on many topics, and his profound inscience of ‘others, 
we should not wonder even at this. | 
We shall close our extracts and observations with Mr. Turner’s 
acecunt of the Norwegian invasion, which, immediately precede 
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ing that by William the Conqueror, has been often overlooked by 


our historians. 


¢ While William was putting in action every means of offensive ag- 
gression, which talents like his, so exercised in warfare, could devise, 
the king of Norway was also summoning all the resources of his coun- 
try to give prosperity to his ambitious hopes. It is a pleasing in- 
stance of the se importance of England that his notice to his 
subjects of his intended expedition did not meet with the unanimous 
concurrence of the Norwegian mountaineers. Though some, exult- 
ing in the recollection of their Haralld’s atchievements, thought dis- 
aster impossible; yet others intimated that England abounded with 

tan nobility, they 
did not hesitate to foretell that the invasion would be a work of pe- 
rilous difficulty, and doubtful issne. 

‘ The time had been, when, to mention an expedition against Eng- 
land, was to collect speedily a numerous fleet of eager adventurers. 
But now that the fortress of reputation was rising round the island, 
we find that as the hour of attack drew near, ominous dreams began 
to flit through Norway. Snorre has detailed three of these, and men- 
tions that many other portents occurred of dire and ill-boding import. 
The dark minds of the north discovered their feelings by their super- 
stitions. They began to dread the English power, and they found 
deterring omens because they were disposed to look for them. 

‘ Haralld Hardrada having appointed his son Magnus to govera 
Norway in his absence, sailed with his other son Olaf, and with his 
queen Ellisif (Elizabeth) and her daughters Maria and Ingegerdr, 
across the British ocean. He reached Shetland, and, after a short 
delay, he sailed to the Orkneys. He left there his family, and, di- 
recting his course along Scotland, he landed with his multitude of 
warriors at the Tyne. His aggression seems to have been unfore- 
seen. The duke of Normandy absorbed the attention of Harold, 
who did not expect that his hour of difficulty would have been made 
more stormy by a competitor from the north. Hardrada found no 
opposition of importance on the English coasts. Tostig joined him. 

hey sailed onwards to Scarborough, which they plundered and 
burnt. ‘They turned the point of Holderness, and with above five 
hundred ships entered the Humber. 

‘ They proceeded up the Ouse as far towards York as Richale, 
The related earls Edwin and Morkar, though taken unawares, P - 
pared to oppose Haralld Hardrada with the same spirit which had 
before expelled Tostig. On the zoth of September they gave bat- 
tle to the invaders near York, on the right side of the Ouse. - Har- 
drada formed’ his warriors into such an arrangement, that one of his 
wings reached the river, and the other was flanked by a ditch and 
marsh full of water. The banner of the king and the flower of his 
warriors were on the river.. His line at the ditch was weak and 
tempted the attack of the earls, the brothers-in-law of Harold. “They 
drove the enemy from their position. It was then that Hardrada 
rushed into'the battle, and with his compact troops pierced through 
and divided the pursuing English. Some were driven to the river} 
some to the marsh and ditch. The slaughter was so great, that the 
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Norwegians traversed the marsh on the bodies of the fallen. The 
Saxon account confirms the Icelandic: it claims the first advantage 
for the English, and acknowledges that in the disasterous close mor 
were pushed into the waters than were slain. by the sword. The earls 
were Concaed in York. © | | y 
‘ Harold, watching anxiously the motions of the duke of Normandy, 
had stationed his troops on his southern coasts. ‘The success of 
Haralld Hardrada compelled him to abandon this position of defeneg, 
and to march with his army into the north. To repel the king of 
Norway immediately was essential to his safety, and with this pup 
pose he proceeded towards him so rapidly, as to reach York four day 
after the defeat of the earls. : 

‘ Hardrada had been as much reinforced by the friends of —_ 
and by those adventurers who always join the flag of victory, as th 
tire would permit; but the sudden presence of the king of England 
was an incident which he did not anticipate. 


‘ He had committed his ships to the care of his son Olaf witht 


part of his forces, and had marched with the rest towards the city 
settle the government of the province. The day was beautiful aad 


‘mild. The sun shone with those pleasing beams which exhilarate the 


spirits, and give new charms to irradiated nature. But, alas! the dramg 
of ambition was acting in the country, and its melancholy catastrophe 
was about to scatter round the dismal spectacle of death. Man wa 
hastening to deform the smiling scene with all the massacres of fer 
cious battle. ‘On a sudden, the king of Norway saw an army: march 
ing towards him. He inquired of Tostig who they were. T 
stated his hope that they were a supply of his friends, but he knew 
enough of his brother’s activity also to add, that they might be the 
English forces. J a 

‘ The advancing troops were soon discerned to be hostile, and Toe 
tig wishing a more elaborate preparation, advised a retreat to the 
ships, that the strength of Norway might join the battle in its most 
concentrated vigour. The king of Norway was hero enough not to 
decline an offered combat, but he sent three swift couriers to command 
the immediate presence of his other warriors, 

‘ He drew out his men in a long but not dense line, and bending 
back his wings, he formed them into a circle every where the same 


depth, with shiéld touching shield. In the centre the royal bannet- 


was planted, not unaptly surnamed the ravager of the earth. The pe 
culiar mode in which the cavalry attacked was the cause of this at 
rangement. Their custom was to charge promiscuously in an impe 
tuous mass, to fly off, and to return in the same or at some othet 
point. Haralld Hardrada was.as yet weak in cavalry. It was now 
but the 25th September, and he had not had time to mount many of 
his troops. The king of England, on the contrary, came forth with 
the strength of the island, and of course a large part of his army mus 
have been horse. To secure himself against this superiority was the 
first care of the Norwegian. ‘ 

‘ The first line were ordered to fix their lances obliquely in the 
ground, with the points inclining towards the enemy, that.the cavalry 
might impale themselves when they charged. The second line held 


also their spears ready to plunge into the breasts of the horses, when - 
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near. ‘The archers were joined with the array of Haralld and Tostig, 
to contribute their efforts to the success of the day. 

« Hardrada rode round his circle to mspect its order... His horse - 
stumbling, he was thrown to the ground, but he sprang up, and wise- 
ly exclaimed, that it was an omen of good. Harold, who observed 
the incident, thought otherwise. He inquired who that Norgewian 
was, clothed in a blue tunic and with a splendid helmet, who had 
fallen. He was answered, the king of Norway. ‘“ He is a large 
and majestic person,’’ replied Harold, “ but his fortune will be dis- 
asterous.”” 

‘ An offer was sent to Tostig ‘before the battle joined, to give 
him Northumbria and other honours, if he would withdraw from the 
impending conflict. Tostig remarked, that such a proposition in the 

receding winter would have saved. many lives; ** But,’’ added he, 
if Ishould accept these terms, what is to be the compensation of the 
king my ally?’ “ Seven feet of ground, or, as he is a very tall man, 
perhaps a little more,” was the answer, ‘This intimation closed the 
negotiation, for Tostig was faithful to his friend. __ 

‘ The Norwegians not having expected a battle on that day, are 
said to have been without their coats of mail. The king of Norway 
sung some stanzas on the circumstance, and awaited the attack, 
His orders were implicitly obeyed. The charges of the English ca- 
valry were received on the implanted points, and while the Norwe- 
gians kept their circle unbroken they repulsed every attack: Weary 
of their unprevailing efforts, the English began to relax imsomie con- 
fusion, and their adversaries were tempted to pursue. It -was-then 
that the fortune of Norway first drooped. The English retwrned to 
the charge. The Norwegians were out of their defensive. arranges 
ment, and felt the destructive fury of the English weapons. Har- 
drada encouraged his men by the most heroic exertions, but he could 
not bind victory to his standard. A fatal dart pierced his throat, and 
his fall gave the first triumph to his kingly competitor. 

* Tostig assumed the command,and the battle still raged. Harold 
again offered life and peace to his brether and the Norwegians, but 
the enraged Tostig was deaf to reconciliation. Victory or death was 
his decision; and the arrival of the division from the ships, under the 
command of Eysteinn Orri, gave new hopes to his fury. 

‘ These fresh troops were completely armed. ‘Their attack was 
so vehement, that the fortune of the day was nearly ehanged; but 
they were exhausted by the speed with which they had hurried to 
the place of conflict. Their exertions relaxed. as their strength 
ebbed; and, after a desperate struggle, Tostig and the flower of Nor- 
Way perished. Harold, who had shown himself the ardent warrior 
through all the combat, permitted Olaf the son of the unfortunate 
Hardrada, and Paul the earl of Orkneys, to retire from the island 


- With their surviving friends and afew ships. Olaf went to the Ork- 


neys, and in the following spring to Norway, where he reigned jointly 
wath his brother Magnus.’ Vol. tii. Pp. 364. 


Upon the whole, notwithstanding the errors and improprieties 
we have detected, we perceive considerable ‘merit and industry 
inthis publication; and the length of our criticism shows that 
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we deemed it worthy of attention. If the work were submitted f 
some judicious friend, the impure and inflated passages and ey, 
pressions corrected, and the tedious digressions and declamatigy 

fabulous authorities and useless notes, expunged, so as to redugg 
the whole to about one half the present size, it might deserve tp 
stand on the historical shelf as the best account of the Anglp 
Saxon period which has yet been laid before the public. 


re ——— 








Art. II.—<An Inquiry into the Antient Greek Game, supposed to hay 
been invented by Palamedes, antecedent to the Siege of Troy; with 
Reasons for believing the same to have been known from remap 
Antiquity in China, and progressively improved into the Chintis 
Indian, Persian, and European Chess. Also, Two Dissertation: 
I. On the Athenian Skirophoria. II. On the Mystical Meaning 

the Bough and Umbrella, in the Skiran Rites. 4to. 145. Boar 


Becket. 1801. 


IF the general state of literature be regarded, the progress of 
a reviewer may be compared to that of a traveller, who, i 
shaping his course from country to country, has to traversea 
variety of landscape, sometimes distinguished by beauty and 
grandeur, at others barely pleasing, and frequently but barren 
and dreary. In toiling through regions of the last description, 
we now and then come to some pleasant Oasis, which, as in the 
present case, yields a more than ordinary gratification, from the 
uninteresting desert by which it is surrounded. 

To give an adequate view of the work before us would re 
quire an extract from the preface more extensive than our limits 
will allow; instead, therefore, of dilating as we could wish, 
we shall proceed to the author’s remarks, in the introduction, 
on the conclusions drawn by Dr. Hyde in treating the games d 
the East, and confirmed by Sir William Fones, that 


¢ —there are particular circumstances, which not being immediate 
ly subject to the test of historic evidence, are to considered rather # 
matters of opinion; and which, consequently, if ever they should beat 
cepted in a contrary sense from what has been already established, 
will never be deemed, I hope, presumptuously taken up, so long @ 
they appear grounded on what is reasonable, and are treated com 
sistently with probability.’ Pp. xi. 


Considering the question, Jz what manner was the game 
chess invented? to be of this nature, he conceives it to comprt 
hend what in the history of this game remains to be developed; 
and accordingly suggests it, as the proper object of inquity, 
Whether it be more natural to conceive the game to have 1 
sulted from the inventive effort of an individual? or Whether, by 
\progressive improvements, it at length attained its present state 
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of perfection? Having declared himself in favour of the latter 

sition, after apologising with great modesty for venturing to 
differ from the learned writers Pefore mentioned, the author 
directly proceeds to his subjéct, and commences his research by 
inquiring, in the first chapter, concerning the Ilerlea, the game 
of Merrils—and whether the Usrleva were invented by PALAMEDES? 

As to the Peiteia itself, the first object is to supply such other 
information concerning it as Julius Pollux and Dr. Hyde have 
imperfectly given, for the pupyes of rendering it more clearly 
understood. Beginning with Saumaise, his erroncous and incon- 
sistent statement of the game is evinced, the equally contradic- 
tory and inconclusive remarks of AZeursius, Souter, yee 5 and 
Casaubon, are noticed, and, after pointing out an error into 
which even Dr. Hyde hath been led by the first of these au- 
thorities, we are brought to what the author offers from him- 


self, 3 ! 


' 6 We learn from Polybius that the werle:a was a game of which 
the merit consisted in cutting off, and inclosing, or blocking up. 

‘ This is fully expressed in the following words : 

$6 TIoAAous Mev YAP QUTWY EY THIS KATA MLELOS yCELMIS AIOTELYOmEVOS, 
nal cuynaAgwy, womee ayatos Ilerlevrys, amare drepberos.” Polybius, 
lib. i. sect. 84. | 

“ For cutting off many of them by detachments, and, like a skil- 
ful player at the [lerleia, inclosing, or blocking them up, he, without 
a battle, destroyed them.” 

¢ I think we need not hesitate to believe, therefore, that it was a 
game of circumvention, and, in this one respect, like the game called 
[Aiviov, in which the object was to inclose or circumvent any one 
ge by two of the other party. This was effected in the MAmwOio» 

y the throw of a die, and in the IlerJesa by skill in moving. 

‘ We find that when a piece was put to its shifts, it was compelled 
to move from the line or mark in the centre of the board: —“ xivyow 
tov a’ icoas”—** I will move my pebble from the sacred,” says 
Suidas; and adds, * rouro emi Twv Thy exyaryy Poydeiay xivevrwy Te- 
vaxras.” *¢ And this is said of those who adopt a measure (like this 
move in the Iler7esz) as their last resource.” Not that any auxiliary 
attack was made, by this move from the sacred, to rescue any piece 
in distress, but that danger was avoided by moving from the sacred, 
and as it were * out of check.”—* Ad periculum evitandum, potius 
quam injuriam inferendam.” P. 7. 





‘ The manner of thus throwing the piece into difficulty may be 
learnt from Eustathius, who says of the isga yeauuy,—** eves 6 
VIKWKEVOS ET ECYaTHY aUTHY leTaL.”, 

“© Since the player who had the worst of it was forced into a mid- 
dle station between the piece attacking and the sacred mark, which 
was (ecyaryy), an extreme boundary beyond it.” P. 8. | 


* Nor can’ (it is observed in p. 9.) “ em exyaryy auryy ieras” be 
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understood of the piece being forced upon the sacred, but b 
driven up to it.’—After obviating objections that might 
alleged against this position, the author procecds to supply the 
want of the board of Palamedes formerly exhibited at Troy and; 
Argos ; but for this we must refer to the plate, from not posgegs. 
ing which, we regret that his exemplifications of the game muy 
here be suppressed, since, with what is already given, they vil 
account for every thing relating to she PeTTeia, excepting wh, 
respects the lega yeauuy, which is represented by the author 
a square in the centre of a board consisting of sixteen squap 
Its extension somewhat every way from the central poin 
conceives requisite to show its obtrusive power upon any pebl 
that might be forced by an enemy upon the nearest station | 
it; and that it was a square he infers from a similarity which} 
board of the Petteia bears to another game, composed of a| 
number of stations, though differently disposed, in the centre@ 
which such a square existed. ‘The game here alluded to is tht 
of Merrixs, well known to the shepherds in our midland coum 
ties, the lines of which are often seen cut in turf on sheep-walks 
and is styled: by SHAKspeaRE the Nine-men’s Morrice. This 
me, our author has no doubt, was originally played by th 
shepherds of the western parts of Asia, and thence made kne 
by the Celts over all the north of Europe. It has affordedt 
M . Tresham the subject for a well-conceived vignette, though 
the lines of the diagram are out of perspective. y 
The game of Merrils, known to the Greeks by the name i | 
Tgi0di0r, is conjectured to have been more ancient. than 
Tleriesz, and probably the parent of it; inasmuch as spose 














the pebbles alternately must have been more ancient than m 


ing them. 


‘ Dr. Hyde observes, that the Oriental name for this central squat 
upon the board of Merrils is zindén, carcer: Anglice, “ the pound,” 
*¢ quasi pecorum carcer.”” And indeed it is very probable that it 
originally intended to represent something of this kind. For as tht 
Eastern shepherds amused themselves by playing with the peb 
whilst they watched their folds, they might afterwards have i 
duced the figure of the fold itself, as an ornament to the board. 
had likewise its use, the pebbles being probably first deposited ther 
and taken from it, as occasion required, in’ the course of the game. ~ 

‘ And here I think I observe the origin of the sacred mark; foh 
as I have no doubt of the [lerJesa having taken its rise from this sim 
ple game, the sheep-fold was retained in the centre of the board df 
the IIsrlea also, and styled by the Greeks oyx«:, the sheep-fold, But 
in process of time we find this word accepted in a very different 
sense. And it came first to signify the square inclosure or vale 
within which the images of the gods were placed; and, at last, the 
iegov, or temple itself. And thus, from want of discriminating be) 
tween the ancient and modern sense of the word o7x3;, the space i 
the centre of the board was called “ the sacred ;”’ and because it” 
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covered the central station, or point of intersection, the “ ispa « 
yey.” Pe 13. . 


In the following section, which concludes this chapter, the 
pretensions in favour of Palamedes, as inventor of the Ilerrea, 
‘resting on the authority of two Greek tragic writers, are thus 
acutely discussed : 


‘ Sophocles, it is true, declares that Palamedes invented the Terlem 
as a diversion in the time of a famine; but as he attributes the joint 
invention of the IlérJea and dice to him, which last, as Dr, Hyde 
proves, were —_ known at a much later date, this authority is not 

cient proof. : 

‘ The other tragic writer I allude to ( Euripides) has raised a doubt 
in the mind of Dr. Hyde respecting a passage in the chorus to the 
first act of the Iphigenia in Aulis. But I do not conceive there can 





be much difficulty in ascertaining the real-meaning of the Greek 


a, Thus far, I think, may be concluded from the passage, that 
edes was not the inventor. For we find Ajax Ojileus, Aj 
Telamon, and Protesilaus, playing at the Ilerlesa; whilst Palamec 
who would be imagined to be particularly interested by the game had 
he been its inventor, is described as casting the discus with Diomedes. 
And as this was during the time that the fleet lay wind-bound at 
Aulis, before they had arrived off Troy, this must fix the date earlier 
than those authors have done, who attribute the invention to Pa- 
lmedes, during the siege. 

_ But, further, it is a singular circumstance that the poet does not 
represent the game as being played by two, but by three players. 


“ Karesdoy de du’ Aiavre cuvedow, 

Tov OiAsws, TeAapiwwos Te yovor, 
* *° . * 

TlewrectAaoy +, ems Sanoig 


Tlecowy ydousvous p09— 
—Paios WorAvTACKOIS.” 


‘Here we must either consider it as a tripartite e, which we 
cannot easily reconcile, or that two played against the third person ; 
or that one of the three was merely a looker on. And indeed, in 
aiice the expression is not wecrevouevius, but ydouevous ; by 
which there is no necessity to understand that they were all engaged 
m play, but that they were ydouevous, amusing themselves. And I see 
no reason why the game played by the Grecian leaders should not 
have been the [lerfeia, as I have described it, which in itself appears 
to have been a military game; more particularly as no other played 
with pebbles could have existed at this early period but the Ilerleia, 


| or the ruder game of Merrils; every other of the kind requiring the 


use of dice, and these, as Dr, Hyde has shewn, were not yet invented.’ 
P, 14. 
The second chapter is assigned to the Ludus Latrunculorum ; 


g b& ff and as of this game an account has been transmitted in some 


ace 
use it 


ancient verses ascribed (whether truly or not) to Lucan or Ovid, 
Carr. Rev. Vol. XXXII. Oct. 1801. L 
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these are the grounds on. which it is traced, and theuce inferreg » 


as certain, that ‘as no mention is made in them of dice, the ah. 
lusion could be to no ancient game but the Terre.’ Hove fay 
this conclusion be strictly logical, we will candidly submit to. 
author’s reflexion. The discussions of this chapter comprige 
some very ingenious remarks on a passage of Plautus in Pany 
and others from Ovid, in which not only Dr. Hyde is corrected, 
but the Merrea, in its Roman form, is exemplied with success; 
as is.also the ALvEvs, in chapter the #hird. “a 
In the fourth chapter, the subject of which is the TlAivhiovy its 
origin is thus traced: 4 


‘ The ancient game whicly took its rise from the Merrils, upon ‘the 
first adoption of the moves, assumed a military appearance : instead 


of the sports of shepherd boys near their fold, it now appeared ty 


fepresent their quarrels, which ended in declared hostilities. The 
parties separated from cach other ; proper territories were richer 
each; — what before was considered as a sheep-fold was conv 
into a mound or barrier against their mutual incursions.’ Pp. 32. 7 
| ‘ 
© Under this form, the Teresa had now arrived at its perfect state, 
we have since seen it declining in the Ludus: Latrunculorum ; a 
downfall seems to have been completed by the application of. 
mischievous invention of dice to this game: a system of warfare 
not to be carried on by chance; and accordingly we find, that wha 
skill was nearly excluded, the game lost much of its military ’ap 
pearance, and began to relapse into its pastoral state. 7 
¢ From hence arose a mixed game, called T)uv9j0v, constructed 
the Orientals upon the foundation of the Terleiz, which, from 
moves in playing it being directed by the cast of the die, resentblét 
rather the wagers of shepherds than the stratagems of war ; notwitl 
standing which, the object in playing the game, and even (as ma 
appear upon minute investigation,) the very construction of tht 
board and disposition of the pieces shew it to have been but a pe 
version of the military Ilsziciz, whilst the terms respecting it.WEm 
purely pastoral.’ P. 32. : BY 





In a learned disquisition, subjoined as a note, the date oft 
game is assigned to about six hundred years before the 
tian epoch. Continuing his investigations, the author pro 
to discuss with great acuteness the opjecr of the game, the 80 
of the BOARD, and the DISPOSITION of the men upon it, forth 
purpose of identifying the two games of the [lAw6io and [Werte 
and in these, whilst correcting the positions of Hypr, hedi® 
plays an equal portion of ingenuity and erudition. ie 

We are brought, ‘in the next division of the subject, to ¢ét 
sider the isa yeauey as a vallum or mound, and » str led t0 
the Scythian origin of the Terrsia.. Taking the change-of iar 
ners in nations for the clue to the variations of idiom in lam 

uage, he passe$,on from the siéep-fold to the central mousy 
Siuindary, which, being rendered (as by the Jewish rey 
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Inquiry into the Game invented by Palaimedes. $45 
be he that vemoveth’ bis neighbour's LaND-MARK) ‘Tirvidlable; Was 
thence considered sacreD, and in the East made the site Of 

€ al. reMPLES : (See Halhed’s Gentoo. Laws,)p. 181). Heneé; 

) the ‘as the Merle was originally borrowed from the Orien 
As Nomades, the transition fromm the sheep-fold to the temple an 

nl, mound is but a natural train of consequences, easily to be explained 

stay by, the manners of the Sheba) people, ‘which this game kept pace 

2 7 vith and Was ever intended to represent. = | 

CeS85 ¢ These. mounds bécameé in course of time, objects of defence for 
“s whole provinces, which stalify eitbraced the security they afforded 

75 its against the incursions of the pastoral tribes.- De Painw has. given 
* an account of more than twenty great thounds erected for such 

. i P oaessigt = Egypt, Coelo-Syria, alestine, Asia 5 TP Media, 

ia artary, China, Russia, Greece and the Peloponnesus, Bulgaria, 
at Switzerland, Britain, Germany; besides the countries round Bo« 

7a chara and Samareand, which: were fortified ‘by walls: in all which 
instances we may obsérve this mode of defence prevailing at a ve 
<a early period in different parts of the world, widely distant rest peel | 

“oe other ; but, moré particularly in countries lying towards the northern 

and middle parts of Asia; and these were ES led by that numerous 
race, the Scythian Nomades, from whom the Partin’ are descended : 
it is no. wonder, therefore, that so striking a circumstance as. the 
vallum should have had a place in a game which was designed more 

"particularly to represent the manners and way. of life of this wander- 
ing people.” P.49.  ” Fe bees ha 


“The sixth chapter, introducing a new. view of the subject, as 
it respects. the Chinkege: India, Persian, and European chess, 
begins with the Tlerreia, as known to the Chinese. ‘This game; 
in its perfect state, was, as our author has shown, distinguished 
by some leading particulars, which prevailed more or less in 
‘pamie: derived from it. ‘These were-—the pentad of :peb- 
bles with which the game ‘was’ played—the stations and moves; 
_ which were upon lines, and-not on squares, as in the modern 
European games—the central “niark, or boundary—and the ob- 
ct of circumvention, which was forwarded by that mark, 
either when the piece attacked was obliged to retire, or where 
there were né means of. escaping, by ‘which ‘the game was 
finished as if by blockade/’ Such were the characteristics of the 
Gieek game. The Ierrem of China had already assumed the 
thilitary appearance, and that, perhaps, from its first introduction; 
the Yy¢o, of pebbles, being termed ping, or soldiers, of which 
either party had rive. These, as in the Greek game, were sta- 
tioned and moved upon LinEs; and the central mark, or boundary, 





‘eo | extended so as to touch the sides of the board, was styled the 
hr ti2-b6, or dividing river, under which name the middle line of 
anh «= «the ‘yeauues is concealed. Having pointed out in further de- 
4 the similarity between the Chinese and Greek games as to 
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form, our author proceeds to develope their connexion, from | 


an examination of their object and design. 


‘ The former represents the combat of two hostile armies across g 
riyer; which, as Dr..Hyde remarks, my be imagined to be that ce- 
lebrated river, the largest in all China,‘ known by the name of the 
Yellow River, from the colour of its waters, which separates that 
country from India, Thibet, and Tartary on the west; and which, re 
turning, crosses the great wall in an oblique line, and, proceeding for. 
wards, divides the whole empire into two parts. ee 

«’This is not very far from the purpose of the Greek game, in 
which two hostile armies are engaged across a central mound or 
boundary. Now the Yellow River was in fact a boundary; and, con. 
sidering it as such, we shall be able to collect the history of the game,” 
and the source from which it was communicated to the Chinese. ~ 

- * According to the most approved opinion, Shensi, and the northern 
parts of China, were first peopled by an. outcast race. of Hindus, 
These settlers extended themselves southward, as far as the Hoang. 
ho, whilst the provinces below that river were, at that time, but 
thinly peopled by straggling Tartars, who first opposed by arms, 
and afterwards coalesced with the Indian strangers, till in the end 
they were united as one people.—Thus, however, the Kia-hé repre 
sented the original boundary between the territories of the two.— 

The ping and go (the adverse pawns) were Chinese and Tartars; 
and their Race antipathy to each other may have laid a very pro 
bable foundation for the subject of the game. It would be no um) 
reasonable conjecture to suppose that the Iler7eia had lon n 
known among the. Tartar tribes ; that the Chinese who learnt it fron 
them afterwards received the Indian improvements ; and whilst their 
poate prevents’ them from rejecting the pastoral game, the ace 

nowledge 


Pursuing the details of the foregoing:chapter, we are brought 
to a very interesting part of this elaborate research, which traces 


the origin of the king and. pieces from the sacred square, the 


inviolability of the king, he never being taken at chess, and the 


operations of checking and check-mate-thence resulting. Having 


thus established the analogy sought for between Greek 
Tlervea and the chess of the Chinese, who assert that they 1 
ceived this game from India, (and it is certain that the com 


* nexion between the inviolable person and the sacred square ex+ 


ists on the board of the Persians resident in India), the corte: 
spondence found between the Chinese and Indian chess is ad- 
duced in confirmation of the fact. The author’s disquisition 
on the pieces is extended into the eighth chapter, which, displaye 
ing a great variety of well-applied learning, thus terminates: 


‘ But to return to the subject of the elevation of the pebbles. I 
‘am sensible that all I have asserted on this head would be of no avail” 
towards establishing the origin of the game of chess from the Greek — 
Ilerieiz, unless I could adduce some general and striking similitude” 


ingenuity of the newly-invented pieces induced them by 
common consent to admit them, and blend them with it.’ P.59. 
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‘that had lasted down to the’ present day. By my hypothesis of the 
elevation of the pebbles, and the endowing them with the characters 
of pieces, I obtain my! five elevated pebbles, because the Tleriesa of 
the Greeks consisted but of five stations, and ‘consequently: could 
admit,no more. * yts | “y ; 

« But I contend that this same number is preserved to the. present 
day, upon the board of the European chess. If the gos of the 
Tlerlesa, were but five, the pieces in the Persian and European. chess 
areno more. ‘Their names are— eels 

| Ci The shah, 2. The pherz. 3. The phil. 4. The asp, 5. The 
ruch. - a 

« Or, as we express them, ST 
“#1. The king. 2. Queen. 3. Bishop. 4. Knight. And, 5. Rook. 
* The rest are but duplicates of the three last-mentioned.’ Pp. 72. 


From this deduction our author reverts, in the ninth chapter, 
to the Indian game of chess; and having shown that, by doubli 
the pebbles, an agreement is established between the Chine 
chess and the Indian, he infers, with the highest probability, 
that the invention of the latter was not, as sir W. Jones con- 
tends, ‘ by the first. intention.’ Whence it is natural to infer a 
) ss from the simple to the more complex form, through 
changes or intermediate games. ‘This chapter is singularly cu- 
tious and erudite, as is also the following, which concludes the 
inquiry with a statement of the Hindu claims to the, invention 
of chess, PAirdausi’s account of the same, discussions ‘relative 
to the Indo-Scythians, and the communication, through theit 
means, between India and Europe. We have, in the preceding 
article, endeavoured to give as succinct an account as possible 
of this singular treatise, in which, if we have failed in perspi- 
cuity, some allowance is to be claimed from the nature of the 
subject, and also from want of being able to exhibit the plates, 
whence frequent instructions might be brought. 

The extent to which this article has already reached renders it 
necessary for us to refer only to the other half of the volume ; 
and in doing this we apprehend we do but justice both to the 
author and the public; for we should be sorry to forestall the 
pleasure of the one, or inadequately to state the merits of the 
other.~This certainly is a work of abundant promise. We 
os heard it ascribed to Mr. Curistie the younger, of Pari 

ALL, 
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Arr. IIl;—Travels into the Interior of Southern Africa, ec. ( Cons 
tinued from Vol. XX XII. p. 258.) 


IN our first article concerning this interesting publication, we 
concluded with our author’s account of the Kaffers, who, from 


his statement, appear to be a more interesting race than is com 
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monly conceived. ‘The hippopotamus abounds in all the large 
rivers.of their country, as well as in the more northern s 


of Africa, The cattle are numerous, and of a large size; but the 


Kaffers never. breed sheep nor goats... : 
The shocking cruelty of the Dutch settlers, p.182,' who 
quickened the exertions of their labouring oxen by cutting them 


with large knives, is minutely detailed by Mr. Barrow, arid can, 


not indeed be held up to too universal:execration. It is remark. 


able that the Dutch writers, exaggerate the cruelty and vices of 
the Portuguese colonists, as an apology for depriving them of 
their settlements. Certainly, if the most sordid unfeeling aya. 
rice, and the most brutal cruelty, can bring down the vengeance 
of heaven, the Dutch amply deserve the S cradatvon they. have 


experienced, 


‘ Even in the neighbourhood of the Cape, where, from a more. 


tended civilization, one would expect a. greater a ag of humani 


seyeral atrocious acts of the kind are notorious. One of the imhg 
tants, better known from his wealth and his vulgarity than from an 
good quality he possesses, boasts that he can at any time var 
adi on a full gallop by whetting his knife only on the side of t 
waggon, In exhibiting this masterly experiment, the effect of al 
and constant perseverance of brutality, to some of his friends,’ 
waggon was overturned, and one of the,company, ‘unluckily nott 


proprietor, had hisleg broken. Hottentot’s Holland's kloof, ai 


pass over the first range of mountains beyond the promontory of the - 


Cape, has been the scene of many an instance of this sort of cruelty, 
I have heard a fcllow boast that, after cutting and slashing one, 
his oxen in this kloof, till an entire piece of a foot square did Not Te 
main in the whole hide, he stabbed him to the heart; and the sam 
person is said, at another time, to have kindled a fire under the b 
of an ox, because it could not draw the waggon up the same kleal 
e. 183. , Ses 
Mr. Barrow and his company directed their route to the 
estuary of the Great Fish river, which forms the houndary of the 
settlement towards the east. lle 


A 


¢ Like all the African rivers that discharge themselves into these 

on the eastern coast, the mouth of the-Great Fish river was 1 
sanded up. The quantity, however, of water brought down byt 
keeps open a constant channel, which, at the lowest ebb, seemed t0 
be deep enough in every part for the admission of boats. Withit 
_ 2 pF three to four hundred yards in width, and 

peared to be very deep. The Portuguese, in their early vo 
Mescend this river, and gave to it ya of Rio lets, Think 
ing that it might admit of security for their shipping within’ the bat; 


they built a fort upon the left bank, and kept there a small establisl- 
ment for a short time; till the discovery of Rio de la Goa, farthert® 
the north-east, promising more solid advantages, made them a 

Rio Infante. ‘The banks descended with a fine smooth slope from 
the elevated plains on each side, and were covered with grass tote 
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water’s edge. That on the Kaffer side was beautifully skitted with 
thick woods. ‘Towards the evening a vast number of hippopotami, 
or sea-cows as they are called by the Dutch, were seen with their 
heads above the surface; but keeping close to the opposite shore, 
they were too far to be easily hit with a musquet ball. Several of 
the paths of these animals led from various parts of the river to @ 
spring of fresh watet about a mile distant. ‘To this spring they gE 
in the night-time to drink, the water of the river, for a considerable 
distance from the mouth, being salt. They also graze during the 
night, and browze among the shrubbery. Short-sighted man would be 
apt'to say that the providence of Nature should seem to have oct 
or that she had committed a.mistake, when she placed this unwie ay 
misshapen animal im an element where it cannot exist, and in whic 
‘are not to be found the means of its sustenance, for it eats nothing 
that the rivers or waters afford. , 

‘ The latitude of the mouthof the Great Fish river we found to 
be 33° 25’ south, and longitude 27° 37’ east. The distance from the 
Cape, as before mentioned, is about six hundred miles. 

‘ The coast, as far as could be seen from the high hillocks of éand, 
was wild and rocky, and without bay or indent.’ p. 185. | 


The account of the aneslonen which follows, is interestiris 
and, in general, a considerable acquaintance is ' shown wi 


zodlogy and botany. 


The interview with the Kaffer king will afford an amusing 
extract. 


‘ On arriving at his place of residence, we found that the king, 
not having expected us until the following day, had gone to his 
grazing village ten or twelve miles to the northward, in consequence 
of some intelligence he had received of the wolves having committed 
great depredations among his young cattle on the preceding night. 
A messenger was therefore immediately dispatched after him; atid in 
the meantime the king’s mother, a well-looking woman, apparently 
about five-and-thirty, and his queen, a very pretty Kaffer girl about 
fifteen, with their Ladle attendants, to the number of fifty or sixty, 
formed a circle round us, and endeavoured to entertain us with their 
good-humoured and lively conversation. It was not long before 
Gaika, the king, made his appearance, riding on an ox. in full gallop, 
attended by five or six of his people. Our business commenced with 
little ceremony under the shade of a spreading mimosa. He request 
ed that we might all be seated in a circle on the ground, not as any 
mark of civility, but that it might be the more distinctly heard what 
each party had to say. ‘The manner, however, in which he received 
us sufficiently marked the pleasure he derived from the visit: of the 
nature of this he was already aware, and entered immediately upon 
the subject, by expressing the satisfaction he felt in te oppor- 
tunity of explaining to us that none of the Kaffers who had passed 
the boundary established between the two nations were to be consi- 
dered as his subjects: he said they were chiéfs as well as himself, and 
entirely independent of him; but that his aneestors had ‘always held 
the first rank, and their supremacy had been acknowledged on all oc- 
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casions by the colonists: that all those Kaffers and their chiefs who 

had at any time been desirous to enter under the protection of his fa. 

mily had been kindly received; and that those who chose rather to 

remain independent had been permitted to do so, without being con. — 
sidered in the light of enemies. He then informed us, that his father - 
died, and left him, when very young, under the guardianship of Zam. 
bie, one of his first chiefs and own brother, who had acted as regent _ 
during his minority; but that having refused to resign to him his right _ 
on coming at years of discretion, his father’s friends had shewed 
themselves in his favor, and that by their assistance he had obliged” 
his uncle to fly: that this man had then joined Khouta, a powerful” 
chief to the northward, and with their united forces had made war 
against him; that he had been victorious, and had taken Zambie pre 
soner: that he had never been at war with, nor to his knowledge had 
ever given the slightest offence to, the chiefs of the other side of the 
Keiskamma, but, on the. contrary, had always endeavoured to concie 
liate their good-will; that since his friends and subjects had supports — 
ed him in the assumption and maintenance of his right, he had obs 
served a disposition in those chiefs to withdraw themselves.from hig 

friendship: that the people.of Malloo and Tooley particularly had 
committed great depredations on the cattle of his subjects; and that,” 
when he sent to them a civil message, to inquire if any had by chance” 
strayed into their territories, to his great surprise he was info f 
they had quitted the country: that he had more than once, since 
period, sent to them his.proffers of friendship, but that they had 
tained, and, as he supposed, put to death his messengers: that s 
to avoid giving them any pretext for commencing hostilities, he had 
strictly forbid any of his subjects to molest their habitations, or even 
to pass the Keéiskamma.’ _P. 192. a te 


The. sensible conduct of the king produced a successful nex 
gotiation. He is afterwards described as a youth under twenty _ 


years of age, of ‘a deep bronze complexion, approaching nearly 
to black. "Fowurds the east the Kafters border on the Tamboodl 



















kies, and upon the north on the Bojesmans. For the account FF 


of'their manners and customs we must refer to the work : in 
general they are remarkably elegant, and well made. * te 


‘ Though black, or very nearly so, they have not one line of the _ 
African, negro in the composition of their persons. The comparas 
tive anatomist might be a little perplexed in placing the skull ofa 
Kaffer in the chain, so erick ut together by him, comprehen@+ ~ 
ing all the links from the most perfect European to the Ourang-Ous — 
tang, and thence through all the monkey-tribe. The head of a Kafe 
fer is not elongated; the frontal and the occipital bones form nearly 
a semicircle ; and a line from the forehead to the chin drawn over the © 
nose is convex, like that of -most Europeans. In short, had not na 
ture bestowed upon him the dark-coloring principle that anatomists _ 
have discovered to he owing toa certain gelatinous fluid lying between _ 
the epidermis and the cuticle, he might have ranked among the first — 


ad 


of Europeans.’ P, 205, _ 


If descended from the Arabs, as our author insinuates, there 
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fs nothing sarpriding in their form’; and jit is not the colour of 
the negro which, in every substance, is rather to be regarded as 
jncidental than specific, but the peculiar form of his head, which 
degrades him to,an inferior rank. The Kaffer chiefs often pur- 
chase Tambookie wives, the price being an ox, or a couple of 
cows. In spite of Mrs. Wollstonecraft, the universal voice of un- 
tutored nature proclaims the inferiority of the sex in wisdom as 
well as in strength; nor have we heard or read of any nation in 
whieh the women sold the men. There are several circumstances 
‘jn the very nature of females which render them thus gene- 
tally inferior. ‘The variations of mind that attend the sexual indis- 
positions, and the greater vivacity of nerve, which sacrifices judge- 
ment, and even interest, to feelings and impressions always de- 
tisive, however capricious, are marks of secondary ratiocination; 
not to mention that all the little domestic cares and maternal 
duties, which render the sex so amiable in their proper sphere, 

' are totally foreign to the grand concerns of human wisdom and 
exertion. | | 

‘Besides women, the Kaffers purchase from the Tambockies 
iron, which is supposed’ to pass from the Portuguese settlers at 
Rio de la Goa. ‘The Kaffers use circumcision like the Arabs. 
We have been induced to resume the consideration of these 
people, because Mr. Barrow’s account is remarkably clear and 
iistructive. 

In his fourth chapter our author proceeds across the snowy 
mountains to the country of the Bojesmans, or bushmen, so 
ealled from the concealed manner in which they make their ap- 
proaches. ‘Though the Dutch, in order to vindicate their own 
cruelties, magnify the ferocity of the nations adjacent to their 
settlements, still there is reason to believe that the bushmen are 
of.4 most savage disposition. “The snowy mountains had only 
beenspassed before by two travellers, and the journey pro 
mised great novelty. The first range consists of such regular 
square strata, in a position so perfectly horizontal, that they re- 
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=. & semble a work of gigantic masonry. The bushmen often lodge 
Pn egee : 

»~ § the caverns, and decorate, the walls with rude drawings of 
a § *imals, &c. A singular account is given of a kind of bitumen 
j- § ‘2d to be poisonous, and perhaps impregnated with some other 
au = Mineral of that quality. 

- * © Tn the course of the day we arrived at the house of Kriiger, the 
ae) commandant of Sneuwberg, who kindly offered his services to be of 
ri our party, though he had but just returned from an expedition against 
i: the Bi jesmans. He had.at this time with him in the house one of 
rf these wild men, with his two wives and a little child, which had 
4  § Come tohim by lot, out of forty that had been taken prisoners, The 


man was only four feet five inches high, and his wives were still of a 
shorter stature, one being four feet two, and the other four feet three 
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inches. He represented to us the condition of his countrymen as 
deplorable. That for several months in the year, when the frost ang 
snow prevented them from making their excursions against the . 
ers, their sufferings from cold and want of food were indescribable: © 
that they freigucatly beheld their wives and children perishing with 
hunger, without being able to give them any relief. ‘The good seas 
son even brought little alleviation to their misery. They knew them 
selves to be hated by all mankind, and that every nation around them 
was an enemy planning their destruction. Not a breath of wind rustleg. 
through the Scares, not a bird screamed, that were not supposed 
to announce danger. Hunted thus like beasts of prey, and ill-treated 
in the service of the farmers, he said that they considered themselyg, — 
driven to desperation. The burden of their song was vengeange 
against the Dutch.” p. 241; oe 


They afterwards meet with a large troop of locusts resting oy 
the ground, covering, like brown ashes, a space of a square 


mile.. ‘The Compass mountain sends out rivers in all direction, 


being the highest point in Southern Africa; it is in S. lat. 31° 30% 
Jong. 26°, from Greenwich. The high ridge runs acrog 
E. and W. and not according to the form of the continent, a 
theorists would infer. The chief rivers run to the N.E. and N.W, 
By the bye, the course of the rivers is delineated in the map if 
a new and undistinguishable manner;-and to novelty withow 
improvement we must always object. That the African b 
tains are steep on one side, while the opposite slopes off gently 
is no. novel observation, but long since found to be applicable: 

over the globe, the abrupt sides being exposed to the south 
west, and either produced by the rains from these quarters, 0% 
more probably, from the condensation of the strata, by fa 
course of the primeval waters. But the following remarks seem 
new. wy 


 ¢ It was an observation sufficiently striking, and which must have 






- occurred, to.every one who has been the least attentive to the mou 


tains and rivers of South Africa, that the ascent of the former invm 
riably increases with the descent of the latter; or, in other ~— 
that the highest sides of the mountains face that quarter t 
which the rivers flow, while their sloping sides are opposed to thé 
streams. That-such, indeed, are the appéarances, which ought 
present themselves on the surface of every country of Neptunian Of 
gin, is conformable to what may every day be observed, on a smal 
scale, in the beds of rivers and most water-courses. The banks of 
earth or sand, that the current of waters has there deposited, hare 
always their highest points down the stream. ‘The reason is too 
vious to require an explanation. The formation of such banks inthe 
beds of rivers supplies also another observation that is generally found 
to take place on the grand scale. They continue to posses at 
extremities: the upper increases by the diminution of the streatly 
which it has divided and thrown on each side, and the lower by the 
eddy caused from the meeting again of this divided current. 
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gous to this effect, the point of land between the confluence of two 


rivers has. been observed, by an able geographer, always to travel 
downwards towards the sea; and t point of that dividesa river 
to travel upwards towards the source.’ P. 245. 


The snowy mountains are mostly composed of sand-stone, 
aud some few summits of quartz; the bases rest on blue 
schistus. Trees are unknown, and dung is used for fuel, The 
kind of sheep with. large tails abound in the pastures; and the 
adjacent plains are excellent for horned cattle. 

They advanced nearly! twenty-six miles through flat meadows 
to the source of the Sea Cow river. ‘The account of the bird called 


‘the locust-eater and of the gnoo i¢ interesting. ‘The latter is the 
swiftest beast that ranges the plains of Africa, 


‘ It partakes of the horse, the. ox, the stag, and the antelope: the 


‘shoulders, body, thighs, and mane, are equine; the head completely 
bovine; the tail partly the one and’ partly the other, exactly like 


that of the quacha; the legs, from the knee-joints downwards, and 
the feet, are slender and elegant like those of the stag, and it has the 
subpcular sinus that is common to most, though not all, of the ante- 
lope tribe. Yet from this imperfect character it has been arranged, 
en the authority of Sparrman, in the Systema Nature; among the an- 
telopes, to which of the four it has certainly the least affinity, ‘The 
Linnzan system can be considered only as the alphabet of nature, the 
characters of which cannot be too distinctly marked; of course, -ex- 
ternal appearances only should enter into it. . Perhaps the,introduc- 
tion of intermediate genera might without impropriety be adopted, 
to include such animals as are found to partake of more than one ge- 
nus; which would also point out the fine links that unite the grand 
chain of creation. The gnoo is'a second time mentioned in the Sy- 
stema Nature, and with more propriety, as a variety of, the bos Caffer, 
or buffalo, under the name of elegans ‘et'parvus Africanus:bos, &c.’ 
2. 260. 


" "The flesh resembles beef. The eland is an unwieldly antelope. 


(Of hares there are four species near the colony.. The snowy 


mountains are haunted by lions, who particularly delight in the 
flesh of the horse. Mr. Barrow observes that lions or tigers are 
more easily tamed than antelopes. It is thought remarkable that 
lions born in a state of captivity become more ferocious than 
others. But this apparently unaccountable circumstatice seems 
to proceed from heir being teazed and disturbed, and their 
angry passions inflamed by various impediments unknown in 
their wild state. Nor have they in their tame. state felt the 
Severity of famine, nor the value of food, which the keeper sup- 
plies as the price of their gentleness. 

‘The Bushmen had fled and left their craals deserted; but upon 


- advancing a considerable way, after his’ Dutch companions had 


sung three or four hymns, they at length reached a horde of these 
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savages, whom the Dutch attacked without mercy, whemig 
Jength a pacification was established. The village consisted of 
twenty-five huts of grass pier, Beye three feet high and four 


wide, the ground it the middle being hollowed out like the neg — 
of an ostrich, and there the family lay coiled like quadrupeds. _ 


¢ The men. were entirely naked, and most of the women nearly 
so. Their only covering was a belt of sprinbok’s skin, with the par 
that was intended to hang before cut into long threads like those be. 
fore mentioned to be worn by some of the Hotsaneet women; bat — 
the filaments were so small and thin that they answered no sort of use 
as a covering ; nor indeed did the females, either old or young, seem 
to feel any sense of shame in appearing before us naked. Whetherig — 
the confusion and hurry they had scrambled among the_ rocks beforg 
they had time to adjust this their only dress, or whether they were 
indifferent about concealing any particular part of their'bodies, their 
aprons:happened to be very carelessly put on. The fringed part of 
some was’hanging behind, of otherson the exterior part of the thigh} 
and some had fallen down as low asthe knee. Yet they were not em 
tirely without some notions of finery. A few had caps made of the 
skins of asses,in form not unlike helmets; and. bits of copper, or 
shells, or beadsy were hanging in the neck, suspended from.their little 
curling tufts of hair. All the men had the cartilage of the nose bored, 
through which they wore a piece of wood ora porcupine’s quill. 
* Whether considered as to their persons, turn of mind, or way 6 i 
ife, the Bosjesmans are certainly a most extraordinary race of people, _ 
In their persons they are extremely diminutive. The tallest of the 
-men measured only four feet nine inches, and the tallest woman four 
feet four inches. About four feet six inches is said to be the middle ~ 
size of the men, and four feet that of the women. One of these that — 
had several children measured only three feet nine inches. Their coe 
Jor, their hair, -and the general turn of their features, evidently de» 
note a‘common origin with the Hottentots, though the latter, in — 
oint of personal appearance, have the advantage by many degrees ~ 
The Bosjesmans, indeed, are almost the ugliest of all human beings, ~ 
The flat nose, high cheek-bones, prominent chin, and concave vi a 
partake much of the apeish character, which their keen eye, alwaylll 
im motion, tends not to diminish. The upper lid of this organ, asin — 
that of the Chinese, is rounded into the Lowée on the. side next the © 
nose, and forms not an angle, as is the case in the eye of an Euros ~ 
pean. It is perhaps from this cireumstance that they are known in 
the colony under the name of Cineeze, or Chinese Hottentots, — 
Their bellies are uncommonly protuberant, and their backs hollow; ~ 
but their limbs seem to be in general well turned and proportioned.” ~ 
Their activity is incredibly great, The klip-springing antelope can — 
scarcely excel 'them in leaping from rock-to rock; and they are said | 
to be so swift, that, on rou e ground, or up the sides of mountains, 
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horsemen have no chance with them. And, as the means of increase _ 
ing their speed in the chace, or when pursued by an enemy, the men 
had adopted a custom, which was sufficiently remarkable, of pushing 
the testicles to the upper part of the root of the penis, where they 
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seemed to remain as firmly and conveniently as if placed there by na- 
ture. It is unnecessary to add,, that such an operation. must neces- 
sarily be performed at an early period of life.’ p.276..: 
' The singularity in the females, of which Vaillant has given a 
q modest print, is an elongation’-of the nymphz, or interior 4 
habia, in colour, shape, and’size, resembling the excrescence’ on ee 
the beak of a’['urkey. It'is natural, not artificial; and a simi- jog 
lif protrusion Seems to have oceasioned the practiée’of female 4 
' direunicision’ among the Arabs. Mr.:Barrow assures’ us that 4 
Vaillant’s print is imaginary, and he has artfully concealed the 
possession of’ this-country by Dutch colonies, ‘in drder to: give a 
wider idea of his travels. the Hottentot women have this’, 
ppendage ; but near the colony it seldom ‘exceeds three inches. 
Rottier singular configuration among the Hottentots-and Bush- 
men is‘ the ped projection of ‘the ‘posteriors, which, as in the 
large-tailed sheep, consist of ‘fat. ‘The fetus of the Hottentots 
iiay resemble thie Chinese, as ‘the entrails “of a pig ‘resemble’ 
~ & those of a man; but on this topic ‘our ingenious author seems’ 
he § to wander beyond the circle of his kacwrledge. The Hottentots 
or @ and kindred Bushes ascend, on the’east coast, to lat. 32°, and 
le «on the west ‘to lat. 25°. Beyond this line the Kaffers form a 
dy § broad belt quite actoss*the continent: In his long acéount of 
tte manners of the Bushmen our author displays a minute ac- 
curacy and an attentive observation, which are highly satisfac- 































” They traced the Sea Cow river to its junction with the Great 
or Orange river, about lat. 29° 50’, long. 25° 45’. The course 
of this large stream, which rises in the N. E. of the colony, is 
» & N.W. to the opposite side of: the'continent ; and it presents a 
+ & mass of water equal to all the rivers in the colony put together, 
a § being supposed to join the Western Ocean between the two 
&  § tribes of people called the Great and Little Namaquas, The 
‘ oes abounds with antelopes and greenish monkeys} 
an 


§ a liliaceous plant’ was discovered, ‘the stalk being ‘six 
< feet high, and an inch in diameter, with an umbel of white 


flowers. — : 
_§ | They in vain attempted to pass the Orange river;which is 
_ § about three ‘hundred yards wide, though five huridred’ miles 
_ § from its supposed mouth. It has periodical inundations like 
* § the Nile, and they heard a stupendous cataract. It passes neat 
_/@  gfeat mountains beyond the Kaffers and Tambookies. But our 
| author’s supposed resemblance between this country and Egypt 
Be is sufficiently fanciful, and will little please the learned or judi- 
cious. 

In the bed of the Orange-river they observed cornelians, 
chalcedonies, and agates; but, when our author adds opals, he 
seems unaware that the noble -opal -is. peculiar to Hungary. 
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The toadsstones, of brown, spotted with quartz pebbles, do nye 
strike tts in that Sirigular light with whichthey: impressed the 
author. The summits of the adjacént mountains were of | 
quartz, being iron-stone (what is this?), the sand-stone, 
lastly slate, all in horizontal strata. a sai fe 
Turning to the south;.-they came to another high ridge 
mountains, seemingly a continuation from. the Compass hill, 
and. afterwards. found some, salt. Jakes: In a singular ca 
they discovered. several drawings of animals; and,,in ano , 
in a lofty situation, the form of the unicorn, which is her 
copied, and. which somewhat resembles the heraldic repre. 
sentations; and.the peasants firmly believed that such an animal” 
existed beyond.the Bambasberg.. As all the other drawings 
the Bushmen do not ‘exceed the plain field of, nature; Mr, 
row concludes that the animal really exists. However this be 
the. discovery of Interior ‘Africa would doubtless. enrich 
department of science, and would disclose far more interesting 
objects than any imaritime expeditions could unfold. It is therm 
fore to be hoped that the attention of the, civilised nations; 
Europe will be directed to this great object, as well as to Fhibet 
and the interior parts of Asia, which, m an historical point 
view, aré yet more interesting; and, after many uncertain gf 
counts, still constitute a deplorable deficiency in, geographical 
knowledge. 7 tj 
The description of the honey-hird is an amusing speciniegi 
natural history; but our limits will not permit us to dwell om 
this and other pleasing passages. af y I 9 
In his,fifth chapter Mr. Barrow describes a journey along.the 
sea-coast, on his return to the Cape; and he-here inserts a cath 
logue of the useful woods which grow in this extensive territorp 
The remainder of this chapter will not perhaps be found sof 
teresting as some of the other parts; but it serves to complete she 
general idea of the colonial possessions. The design of the Dutdt 
armers to assassinate the Moravian teachers for attempting t 
civilise the Hottentots, is worthy of the general character of the 
colonists of that nation. The Portuguese were cruel from 
fanaticism, the Dutch from the most sordid avarice; and the 
wealth of the East was the portion of consummate ignorangé 
and jealousy, till the Dutch colonies fell into the hands of the 
English, who, alike intelligent and powerful, are superior 1 













ie » and communicate knowledge with a liberal hand, 
rench, Germans, and Scandinavians, are also inquisitive 
communicative; but the Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch, have, 
rather impeded than promoted general knowledge—the formet 
being superstitious fanatics, the latter idolaters of gold. : 
In his sixth and last chapter Mr. Barrow presents us with 
sketches on a journey into the country of the Namaquas. 
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south-east monsoon. generally breaks up* about the beginning of 
May, and consequently this season is the worst calculated for’a 
| <i lar the sandy deserts. If the change have not-taken 

2, he is incommoded bythe long drought; if the monsoon have 
begun, he is e to storms and inundated rivers. Yet Mr. 
Barrow left the Cape on the 10th of April on his northern journey 
to,the country. of the Little!Namaquas, part of which lies within 

boundary of this extensive country. Vaillant is again censured - 


for some cxapperations, and his second journey is completely 


fidiculed, while his first towards the €ast is justly applauded. 


He never passed the Orange river; so that the rest is mere in- 


tion 


vention. | : . 
“Part of Saldanha-Bay is skirted. with granitic rocks, along 


the side of which there are four fathoms water. In the winter 
it is frequented by black whales. Fresh water is scarce; and a 
mass of steel-blue. granite was lately passed to the depth of 

itty. or forty feet without effect. “he surrounding lands are 
fertile; but not far beyond there occur vast plains of deep sand, 
sprinkled with 2 few shrubby platits. | 

From the observations of De ta Caille it would seem that the 
southern half of the globe or hemisphere swells. to a. somewhat 
larger circumference fas the northern. 

‘ The deep sandy plains were succeeded by still deeper’ satidy 
hills, over which the waggon made but very slow progress, the wheels 
sinking to the axes every moment. ‘These hills, or rather mountains 
of nor extended near thirty miles-beyond the point of the Picquet 
berg, before they attained their greatest elevation, where # very cu- 
rious and grand spectacle presented itself. Along the summit, 
which was several miles in width, and the length from north to south 
bounded only by the horizon, rose out of the coarse crystallized 
band, and fragments of sand-stone, a multitude of pyramidal columns, 
some of which were several hundred fect.in diameter, and as many im 
height; these,. viewed from a distance, had the regular appeataii¢e of 
works of art. The materials were also sand-stone, bound: toget v 
veins of a firmer texture, containing a portion of iron. The caver- 
nous appearance of these peaked columns, that had hitherto withsteod, 
though not entirely escaped, the corroding tooth of time, aad.the vi- 
cissitudes of devouring weather, preclaimed their vast antiquity; and 
the coarse sand in which their bases were buried, and the fragments 
of the same material that were scattered over the surface, and not yet 
crumbled away, were sufficiently demonstrative that these pyramids 
had once been united, making, at that time one connected mountain, 
similar'to the great northern range. Out! of the mouldered remains 
of these mountains had been formed the inferior hills of sand, while 
the finer particles, wafted hy the winds and torrents, have rested on 
the plains that stretch along the sea coust.’ P, 371. 


Similar wrecks of mountains also occur in the vast deserts of 
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* This is Mr, Barrow’s expression; but he means the setting in of the mon- 
600n, 
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interior Asia; nor are they unknown in the deserts to the wei 
of Egypt: a 

T hey afterwards pass the great chain of mountains which 
east and west through this part of Africa. Some of the pym 
midal peaks are estimated by Mr. Barrow at roco feetiq 
height; and their strange shapes, entire or fallen, present the 
whimsical appearance of what miay be called the ruins of mi 
tains. 


* This of mountains alone, taken at two hundred miles; 
length, ‘five miles in width, and the general depression at a hur dre a 
feet omy would have supplied materials to cover, uniformly to the” 
depth of three feet, a plain of thirty-three thousand square miles, & 
farther. idea suggested itself, that all the sand of the sea shores probas 
bly owed its origin to the remains of worn-down mountains, scattte 
ed by the winds, and borne down by torrents into the “ bosom of’ 
deep,” and thence thrown back upon its shores. .This reee | 
to be established by facts. In Africa the whole coast is sand, from 
the Cape of Good Hope to the Gulf of Benin, under the eque 
noctial line, an extent through which, it is more than probable, the 
stratified mountains of sand-stone continue to run; whilst, on the op. 
posite continent, the rocky shore extends from the line to the south.” 
emmmost cape, because the whole of the mountains there are come 
posed of durable granite. Geological observations on the gradual de) 
cay, or rather mutation of superficial form, of this our habitable earth } 7 
leave a doubt on the unprejudiced and unshackled mind of the idgay 
of the popular Jewish notion, that would limit its creation to the” 
short period of six thousand years. ‘The human mind appears lost 
and bewildered in attempting to form any conception of a beginning” 
of the existence of matter, or of aught antecedent to it.’ P. 374. 


The Judaic account must be understood as referring to the. 
commencement of the: human race, not to that of the material ' 
world; and it certainly will be an object of curious revcaean 
natural history to determine whether the mountains be of sands 
stone in the vicinity of all sandy deserts. As sand-stone itself 
comminuted quartz, afterwards united by various cements, the « 
revolutions of the globe assume an amazing extent in the eye of 
the naturalist. 3 ae 

The ignorance of the Dutch planters is exposed in glaring 
colours; and their indolence even overcomes their avarice. The — 
sandy beds of the rivers often conceal subterraneous streams of 


















water, which appear on digging to the, depth of five or sit 
by a miser of a singular charactery_ — 


feet. After being entertained 
they arrive at a very high peak, not less than four thousand ~ 
feet above the plain; but, in general, the mountains here con | 
sist of large ,rounded masses of granite, ten times the size of 
those cailed'the pearl and the diamond, and denominated by Mr. | 
Barrow the Namaqua pearls, forming the furthest range of his. 
tour to the north. | ! 
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oa a ng pieges cine St Pi ap or flinty; 
m J ans that. zide. w pext the 
tinged of a b ur, most wah =e rete the, latter. 
st ; that ran t tJ the ‘mountainous eRe OF granite wer : Fea 
el filled with semi-trans arent quartz, among which were ba 
¢ erystallizations and arborizations. “In . nee 8 laces “were 

cyrious flat rocks, loured'red' yellow, which m a ae up 
in such Targe’ flags, and-wete so easily cut with a’ ki tor 
obtained t! ‘nie of plunbeatowe, atiacadan UP eate'l 
also metallic plates of a pyramidal forth, and a greenish colour, All 
these a rances indicated the existence of abundance of co wat. im 
ihe Khonies berg. ‘In fact, this is the commencement of ¥ 


geod a eae. Pennies, irom tee quantity of, malachite,t os 
18 








strewed over their surf In these mountains $0 
fist, 10 large blacks, that species of stone to which minera 
Europe have’ Haber’ the ‘name-of prehnite, Tt “possesses most‘ of 
the charactérs'of zeolite ;* but having seme ‘others from. whictt it ‘dif- 
fers, ; was oA aie as a new species. Some specimens Gre &x- 
tremely , beautifu are gene an apple-green d, 
marked with white, ite alot, a Lice ddrigee of sot Th 
‘use or ornament to the Dutch apply this stone, isté cons 
‘it into'tobacco-pipes, # purpose to which it is least suited, asthe 


heat soon déstroys the colours; and, if carried to redness, the formalsog - 


— zeolite, it possesses the character of intumescence by sttong: 
It might be Kee a a eeemed pines tothe 
spar, w ou ess este it desertes, 
toa oo ceil no rival in: sme SPATS was 

a 3 , > 5 TG 
ip this opinion we healt concur, ona think aa aninin; 
Bion and Mawe; ‘the ‘chief proprictots“of’ the: Derbyshire 
spar, deserve praise ‘for the elegance’ of their’ articles, which 


have been yet more improved; since their j ay celebration wt hap | 


idtelligent traveller Faujas de St. Fond. * 

The‘Copper mountains in south lat. 40° 407 faem the congetleins 
extremity of Mr. Barrow's map. Beyond, towards the Orange 
fiver, are wide sandy plains, possessed by a few Namaquds, 
who must also be considered as Hottentots, though their dialect 
be-different. In suckling, the women throw their breasts ‘over 
the sities, and it needé not be addéd that they are disgust- 

ree and pendent. - It is. smgular that rhe’ Hon preter a 
ne Hottentor to any other food whateyer, ‘the grease, Rie 
cmc serving as a kind of sauce to stimulate his-appetite. 


horse ig his next favourite food;' but he objeétsto the wool of © 


the sheep, What is’ called the white ‘thindcetos iv in volowe 4 

pale carnation, which, ‘with other differences, Mr, Barrow: su- 

eer may proceed from age, The ee mountains ptoduce 

gious quantity of that metal in the form of vitreous ore, 

is smelted. by the Damaras, a Kaffer nation in the: ‘ome 
ob Rev. Vol. X XMM Oc/, 180. ° 2+ >: hed 208 
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ye Retver’s Hebrew and Greek: Texts of the Psalms” | 
nity. Fresh instances *confirm<the cruel ‘character imputéd'tg J 
the Bushmen. -A--condor was wourded ‘by Mr. Barrow, of a § 
sy large size, the’ spread of the wings being ten feet and one 
ich. ‘Few other objects worth mentioning: occur on their tel 






turn to the Cape. | | 

.. This work is neatly printed, and is accompanied with a 
index, an.useful article, uphappily little known in English 
lications, while on the continent it is universal. We may safely’ 
¢lass Mr. Barrow’s among the most. intelligent books of moder. 
travels. 19" ‘: ale 
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Art. IV.—A Collation of the Hebrew and Greek Texts of 

., Psalms: in order to account for the Variances between them, anh @ 

_ thereby establish the Authenticity of the one, and the Fidelity ofthe 

other. By Fehn Reeves,. Esq. 8v0. 8s, Boards. 
1800. | ! 


\. WHATEVER may be the opinion entertained of the pol 
tical sentiments. of this writer, all parties will concur in their.apy 
probation of-his present employment, and rejoice that, j 
newoccupation as a printer, he promises to: render very e : 
Service to the public. The press of this country cantot boat 
witich’ learning ‘in the superintendance of ‘the mere mechanical 
and ‘official part of the business, and the appointment of'a 
Tart dhe ‘ofite of king’s printer is both a novelty and’a*pr 
of considerable improvements in the art. Our author 
previously to this appointment, displayed his.talents in various 
ways; but it was not generally known,’ -nor. indeed. imaging 
that! he shad; employed or could employ,.any part of his ti 
the eultivation.of sacred literature. The work before. us ‘beam. 
ample testimony to his merits in this, respect; and. we perceingy 
with great ‘satisfaction, that he could submit to Jewish stuition, 
aud that he entertains a due regard for the punctuation of tht 
Masora, os 19vi 
The information communicated to us on these heads is conve 
ed in a:singular form, in a letter to Mr. Pitt, of sixty-four pages} 
and, doubtless, the ex-premier must have been much amused 
with the labours of the men of ‘Tiberias, and an appreciationgl 
the merits of the Septuagint. In this letter -he is informed that 
the present Collation of the Hebrew and Greek Texts of the 
Psalms, arose out ‘of some plans for Biblical works which 
been submitted to his inspection. ‘The, character of the Sep: 
tuagint is then given, and the natyre.of. the Hebrew. language 
oxaines. se. 3 
« Imagine; Sir, to yourself anys the learned author) any writtes 
, ge with half, I may say all the vowels, taken out of it, and that 
you arte left te make out the sense of the wards from the consasamtt 
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1 'to a them such sourde as you, from’ your knowledge 
fa oe ageage think at: the:time belong ‘to the tive 8, 
one: Salkwis e want of precision: in the-text, and:such the, state of uns ~ 
- rel certainty in which the learned od aeeciees found themselves when the 


Hebrew. Scriptures lay before them for translation:"they were, dc- 
cording to my belief, without any vowel points; and these weré t0 
bes d by the knowledge and’ experience of the trahslators. ‘ P, 6 | 


: Deplorabie indeed must’ shave been’ the situation’ of translators 
in the case as it is here re ted :: But lest someof ourreaders; 
as well as the ex-premier Fi self, should be nie hye thi the 
sity, we ‘must observe tha it whet ‘the: Bib 
: ee the Hebrew nt was ya EN ie 
jectures of men acquaint only with Soke 
to ard that vowel “points were none of 
affixed, let it b Nes ger that ‘ai Jewish ' ie ra or 
ducted i in the Temple with great’ fia t,: ren Paci i 
cies were men of gistinguhed City talents, that considerable read- 
ing Was réequisite to enable even an inferior priest to. ese 
the duties of ‘his office. The Bible was also head through eve 
T in detached portions, in the numerous synagogues of. Pa 
stine ; and consequently, though. no vowel poirits were affixed, 
| the requisite sounds were generally known. ‘To this da Sy haw 
is read in every synagogue shtonghout the bond eit out the 
points ; yet the Jews, and indeed every learner of Hébrew, 
though from want of early initiation with more difficulty, can 
tead the law with as much fluency as if the points were.affixed to 
every word, An English spelling-book will make.this familiar 
to our sppethelidions : the child learns to spell though, and to 
affix a sound totally different from what the separate letters are 
intended to.convey ; he comes then to the word enough, in which 
‘the letters ough are to have a very different sound from the same 
letters i int thought ; yet habit reconciles him to both—and, on see= 
ing ough in print, he can hereafter affix the proper sound ac- 
cording to the meanitig. of the word, just as the Septuagint 
translators, on seeing the letters Brobyth could, from the na- 
ture of the word, insert the proper vowels, and say Ben 
rashith. .The Hebrew was at that. time in the same state ag 
the Chaldee and Syriac languages; yet, from the daily worship 
of the Temple, it was cultivated wid more assiduity than either; 
and when we recollect that Ezekiel and Daniel flourished in the 
captivity, that Ezra and Nehemiah and Malachi superintended 
the Scriptures on the restoration of the Jews to the Holy Land; 
_when we read the Book of Ecclesiasticus, and contemplate the 
character of the writer “as well’ as that of the highrp est, his 
contemporary, whom he celebrates in so dignified a manner; it 
appears to us that the translation of the Septuagint was made 
in the happiest timés, and with all the helps shit the nature 
of the ease could possibly require. Bilt, ges 
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196 Retwes Bebrow andsGriek Tents of the Peolmt. 


o The ateauntgiven of the Masora is judicious ond seeacetne | 
duaiee it is-with great propriety concluded, and we call ne 
ventlon of. the learned to the circumstance, that 


Qld Testament, therefore, in the form in bi ae 
it, $ TheOUT the ornens rn an ea eg itan Tawa | 


Ferees; eather ie Latin. or in she maser Jah aakiga ds a 
‘wholly Masoretical. It gives that sense of this —~. book whi 


the Jewish bie and sesbet, through a muccewin of ages, Have 
a RAST Tee na WEB TS 


~The agint may also, as the author suggests be consis 
acre as, 3 _Mlasora 3 REY if it be more ancient, which we 
yi to allow, than the Hebiey Masora,_} 
ehanges which it has wndergane 2 in its passa ee Pr 
times Sie. -¥ery inch 4 epreciated its valite. | Rehe 
e-the micaniog of . th Haney tint to the Grecks ore OUf 
ourk time; the Se int now in oyr hands is by n 
means an accurate transcript from the first copy; and the le 






- Bours ef Origen haye perhaps, more than aay other cause, rene 


dered abortive every attempt to restore it to sigh Q! ap io purity, 

Still, however, in its present state, it is hig 

theological pay ys It is g operly otpertat that the 
Greek Septuagint are * two us : 

nesses to the pi Pith and meaning ‘ oe Scripture.’ ‘ he Sep- 

tuagint -witmess js by no means so necessary as the author. 






- ba a The Scriptures would not haye been agile 


af neither the Masora nor the Septuagint existe 3 
eat pk to. the reading of thems and the niet So benefit to 
erived from the perusal et the Septuagint is the confirma- 

ae in general, of the sense ised by the Masora, 

“After the judicious account giyen cf the Septuagint, ote 
early translations into Greek of the Hebrew Scriptyres, tf 
principal editions | of the former, since the invention of prin 
are enumerated and described: then follows an account of ‘ : 
Vulgate, and of the principal Hebrew editions of the Bik les 
and after * bringing back to the recollection’ of the €x= remigy 
“those pious and learned labours that have heen at different © 
times béstowed on the text of Holy Scripture,’ he is ENCOMe’ 
raged with the flattering prospect of an English Bible, in octavo, 
“with a more readable text than such as has hitherte come. 
from any of our presses, combining in it both utility and beauty, 
ina degree that fis not yet been seen in any printed text of 


Bible.’ S When this laudable exertion in favour of the English 
reader has been accomplished, our Jearned printer aims at higher 
deeds; and the attempt merits the praise, and will meet, we are 
confident, with the encouragement of the literary and religious 
world. It is to ‘ bring together, into one view, the original 
texts of Scripture- and’ their anne versions, the Septyagint - 
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end the Vulgate, together with .our/own church translation,’ or, 
in other words,, to, give | ¢ an.edition. which is at once. pet 
English, Hebrew, Gteek, and Latin Bible.’ The | ECR 
fation emboldens ts’ té say that its author is ‘well! gualifed for 1 
such an undertaking; and it is in the highest d —_ 
to him sac is inspire with the apr Mg yee 

the,public, and of pa the debt whi a great man 
fe we'all owe to our a Bae 


_ In goles yarious es, the chode a 
he versé in nolish, chek) frcmincnthy ihe Hobie, LY sag te 
‘The points in-w 2 
ey differ aré next remarked; and the colltor in eneral =o 


Ingenious) Conjectures are given, either to t ‘them,. of 

show how the original was redid by the first translators. We 
thal present a specimen or two to-our readers. Ps. iv: 

1 § Ver. 3. But know that the Lord bath set apart him, : that is godly, 

for himeel I> POM Mine AS_M-D wT Be acitete, quad 

it. Dominus pium sibi. Mort. “Our transliitors agree with 

ontanus in the rendering he has made; and all the texts concur i 








| this reading, which justifies the sense of segregavit. But the’ 





have slaupagrwoey, ‘*¢ has made won Pals ”” so that they must, have 
read the text with an $f at. the. end o! ‘the verb instead 0 of an {J thus, 


NDB. has) made wonderful” the hiphil conjugation, of NOH 


mirum est: as in Isaiah, xxviii. 29. myy 8b2. mirifcavit. ‘consilsum.- 
Jetoitie ‘confirms this, mir abilem reddidit Dominus sanctum sium.’ 7s 


ed more important remark appears in Ps. vie 


“4 Vere1s God oder the righteous, and God is angry iil ci 
_— day-FDI™ DA Bye Dey PTE. DDI DD 


ae it just} tp et Deus indignans. in omni die. Mont. Our translatore 
hare pei agninus, et Deus i PROT mie in omni i dit, int i 
“,with the fe wick” as he had impio, to fill up the sense. 

tuagint give another meaning, 47 opyyy emaywy, * is not sige this 


| agrees with the Hebrews if the Sag, which is here pointed so as ta 


signify Deus, received the: pointing which makes ita negative, bye; 
making oy? ‘by non indignans. _ Yet it may be be mer that Se. 


as a negative,.is. only used: in dissuading, or.supplicating, 
and always with a tense, but néver Rear apa ap » a8 heres where 


the phrase should properly Be. Dy? PM or more renneett WN) 


Dy}. However it remains to consider, whether such an authority to 
the contrary from these Greek translators is not a just exception to 


‘f any such general rule. since ininetnnst ito Hebrew mee 


P. 76, 
7 eg 








i 58 Reeves’s Hebrew and Greek Texts of the Psalms, 
'The whole pee the collator will be seen in the light that i¢ 


throws upon the difficult part of the eighty-fourth psalm. 


20% Ver. 5x; Blessed is the man whose strength is in thee ;.in whose 
heart are the.ways of thems | 4 

wey Ver, 6. Who 
the rain.alact fillet. 


pools. , 


Ver. 7. ‘They go from strength to-strength cage Feed them itt 
bef ee this 0 rte gor difs 


ficult} passage runs thus: HISD) Wa W-TY OY We 


mayaraa ambos wy #2pn phy "Tay Daa 
TOYS DANES AND! DNDN DH 150! TMD AOR 
which Montants thus translates: Beatitudines hominis, fortitudo ei in teg 


vie strate in corde cerum. »Transeuntes.in vallem Habbacha fontem ponent 


eam} ttiam benedictjonibus operietur docens. Ibunt de virtute ad virtuten 4! 
widebitur Deus Deoriin ini Sion. Thit; hike all’of Montanus, is so literal 
as hardly-to give/d cléar sehse of any sort. Pagrintg is a little more 


open: Beatus homo cujus fortitudo est in te, et via in corde corum. Trang.’ 


ue r vallem mortis, fontem ponunt eam; etiam pistinds operit Pere 
am 1% , eum itt 
ted.’ 


int de turmd ad turmam, dohec couispiciatur quisque eorum ante , 
Sion, This is the reridering which otr translators have adop 


t "We are ciirious to hear how Jerome has dealt with this perplexed 


free 


passage. In his Veritas Hebrea it stands thus: Beatus homo cujis 
tudo in te est; temite in corde ejus. Transeuntes in walle fictis, fontem 





onent eam, benedictioni quoque amicietur doctor. Ibunt de fortitudine’ ig 


Pe piudin apparéunt apud Deum in Sion. Which follows closely the 
Hebrew text as-it.now. stands, and is the same sense as Montanus has 
referred, before that of his predecessor Pagninis. 3 
¢ What is the explanation of this embarrassed text? It is : 
te, be a cription of those who were strictly religious in coming up 
to Jerusalem at the three great Feasts; ‘who, in passing through the 
valléy of Baca; found no want of water in that dry place, but sustains 
ed. themselves-by their fortitude and patience, as if the pools w 
running over with rain water ; so they passed on from stage to 
till they arrived at Jerusalem, and appeared before the Lord. , 
2.‘ The Septuagint translators have presented a text that seems to 
aim at something different from this scenery; at least it is made 
vary’ considerably by the exposition of Theodoret, who is our aie 


thority for expounding the text of the Septuagint. ‘ 
'  Makapios ayye 4 soriv avtiAylis aure waa oe, Kugis; 
Avalaceis ev rn xagdia avre diedero 
Eis ryy xoirrada re xvaubumvos, sis rowoy Gy eferd. a 
Kas yap evroyias dwoes 0 vowoberwy. al 
— Flegevooyras ex duvapeos tig Guvapuy, 7 : 4g 
! Ophyceras 9 e905 Twy Bewy ev Siwy. | ) a 


 * Beatus vit, cui est auxilium ipsi abs te, 
4 as¢ensiones in corde suo disposuit. ; 
“Ta valle lachrymarum in loco quem posuit ; ‘ 
Et enim benedictiones dabit legislator. 


passing through the valley of Baca, make it a well ; 
the 7 
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Lbunt de-wirtate in'girtutem: rr 
Videbitur Deus eorum in Sion. Vulg. 


oe * res 


« Happy is the inan,” says Theodoret, ‘“ who has his mind always 


occupied in divine con tions ;”” for, says he, “* avalacsis @ee ep 


dia, are * pious tho upon God.’ Such a person; who is given 
mew holy nde oes thar obtained the blessings of the low, docs 
not indulge in the-gaieties of life,. but’rather resigns himself to grief 
and tears.” He says, that: the valley of tears, xo:Aas kAauiuwyos, was 

_ the place mentioned~jn; Judges, ii, 1..where the angel reproved the 
people for their transgtession, till hé moved the whole assembly te 

- tears. But properly, says. our commentator, the present life is the 


- ‘walley of tears;.and those who therein have received the avalaveis Ocw 


will both shed tears,. pass\a laborious life, and expect the blessings of 
the lawgiver; and by this.exercise of: piety they. shall w from 
poet to strength till they are admitted.to.the presence,of God. 

* Such is the sense given by Theodoret of. the Greek text; but it 
still remains to reconcile the wording of it with that of the Hebrew. 


The ‘first variance is in avaSactiss for nsdow is‘only-  ways,’” 
generally ; strate Vie, from 4945p, aggeravit. They must have read it 
nioyn, “ ascending degrees,” from py>y,. ascendit 3 the change is 
only of one letter. | Assbero should be, I think, d:2Adero: it will then 
correspond with !\3Y, which-otherwise is unnoticed in the Greek ; 


and then the Greek text is relieved from the awkward sameness of 
-ebero in the following line, _ Towoy, has no corresponding word in the 
Hebrew : but if py » fontem, was read yds it would be mansionem, 
and become a sufficient ground for rovov in the version. KaAauiuwvos 
is.an exact version of $I3i7, which will as well signify “lamentation” 
-as:stand for theproper name Baca, given in our version. a. 


“-€ The expression nivye, gradus, or astensiones, may have sonit 
allusion, like that of nibyan “VW, canticum graduum, “ A song 


Of degrees,” (a title given to several psalms,) which was well uinder- 


stood by the Jews. In the rabbinical writers it is used for a good 
quality of the mind, and is a common term in use among the Jews. at 


this day, in such sense. See Buxt. Lex. Rab. Phil. voce TIP, and 
Lex.Talm, voce VOY, where he speaks of nioyon “DD hiber vir 
tutum, a book so entitled. | : 
‘If b2352 mibyn is thrown into a parenthesis, and *D) 
MID Moy? MIDVD™ is also separated in the same manner, this 
dificult passa e will be relieved, and will make the same sort of sense 
as in the Greek, with the difference of the Greek being uniformly, in 


| the three first lines, in the singular number; the Hebrew, according 


to its irregular manner, partly in the singular, partly in the plural. 
: ae M4 
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t Y 
-& Beatus vir quisque fortitudo cujus inte. — , Ih. 
(Ascensiones gradukm in cordibus suis) transeintes, OE 
In valle lamentationis mansionem ponent sibi 3 , bani 
‘ Etiam benedictionsbus operietur doves’ 9 
. i de virtute ad vtrtutem, ’ te 
| \Videbitur a Deo in Sion? %. 21% © ! fs ct hoi 


- 
“ 


* To these versions we shall beg leave to. add. that of 
delsohn, of which the collator makes very little use, th 





frequently it might be substituted, with great ile, sna 





of the modern Latin translations of the Hebrew text. © 0 S07) 


* Sane der staridhaft ist, durch dich! © 92 co to vine 
Dies:macht:in ihrem sian gebahnte ste | soy! 
Sie wallen durchs diirre Bacathal; . ‘Ge ae a 
Und thachen és zur Quelle: 5 we 
Begen $3 in herbst jst ihnen seegéenreich. ‘ a 
56 wallen sie von Kraft zu Kraft; oa 
Ercheiaen zu Zion von Gott.’ sss : tie 


“Phe industry of the collator may be seen in this passage, ‘and 


is a good —— that the same pains will be taken with the:rest 
of the Bible, which will farther confirm a remark made by him 
on the Masora and the Septuagint, in his letter to Mr. Pitt 







¢ It seems to me, I must’ gay, one of the marvellous thin 
human affairs, not that these two documents, kept by two 
of very ‘different views in one main point, as to the use of this volutt 
living always in a‘ state of jealous separation, and often in that @ 
bout iity fand 


hatred, should have in them the few discordgnces #é = 
now se¢, but that they should have so few, and that there henley 


in general such a consent and uniform resemblance between 
P . 33- - aes | 


We might add to this another wonderful circumstance, which 


cannot be paralleled in the annals of profane literature. Withi® 
three centuriés after the translation of the law by the Seventy 
the temple of Jerusalem was destroyed, and the Jews were scat- 


tered over the face of the whole earth. By different routes the 


descendents of some of them. have made their way to this, 
tropolis, and their fespective synagogues are very near to 


a 
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Reeves’s Hebrew and Geeck Texts of the Psalms, 161 
ether. They. differ in several rites and matters of little im- 


_ portifice;. but their-seriptural tolls, which «must have. been" so 


are, in.almost every’plate, word for word the samé;:and though 
they differ in. the sounds of some letters.and points, \yet:they 
yead-the whole-with wvery little difference: in the punctuation. 
Thus is the Hebrew verity established in a manner which defies 
all the malice, and disingenuity, and silly sneers of ignorant 
infidets,: “Phe sacted records have been‘ preserved by Jews‘and 


— Oheistians; by the ore in the original Tatiguagé, by the others in 
the Greek ttanslation:’' ‘The ae yaiticd ones inven in the 


atin: Of their Scriptures ‘have held each other in ‘ab- 
orrences and, to the disgrace of the Christians, this abhorrence 
: ed itself int ucts Of the mast outragediis eruelty and 
cw heen it catinot be: conceived ‘that ary altération can 
made by ther with mutual consent; and the ayrec- 
fient ini the ‘copies of the eastern and western Jews is a2 sufficient 
proof of the cate with which they have been transcribed ‘by each 
arty. Thus the Septuagint and the Hebrew. text muttially con- 
Pest each othé?; and,- with the light ‘thrown tpon’ the Old 
Testamerit ‘by the Christian dispensation, the inkabitants of 
Britain, whose fathets, -in-the time when the Gretk translation 
Was made, sat in darkness and ‘the shadow of death, aré now 
enabled to see the beauties of innumerable passages in holy writ 
which were hidden from those who studied the law atid the pro- 
phets in the temple ‘of Jerusalem. — ee 
"We cannot dismiss this volume without testifying our high sense 


of the mannet in which itis executed, and the hopes we entertain. 


that the author will not be diverted from the course which he is at. 


_present determined to pursuea course which will redound to his 


our and to the beriefit of the public. Sacred literature is 
strangely neglected by those whose time ought to be dedicated 
to its cultivation; and many a dignity ‘and great emoluments in 
the church are thrown away‘on mén who’ cannot even read the 
Scriptures in their original languages. "What must be their re- 
fléxions when théy hear that a printer {s sétting them the exam- 
pies and that the labours of his occupation do not deter him from 
é most arduous undertakings in ‘sacred’ literature? “We trust 
that the example will not be lost, dnd ‘that the clergy in general 
Will think themselves disgraced’ if they cannot read“ his futuré 


_ tollations; and it may be h that the bishops will make his 


future complete English, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin Bible, an 
€ssential part of their examination for holy orders. If it might 
be allowed to a deacon to be unable to understand some difficult 


| prophecies in the original, surely a’ priest has little claim toa 
bene 


fice who cannot read the four languages with a considerable 


degree of fluency, and point out the reasons for their respective 


Variations, 
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' than Madras, the territory of which is only divided from these 





_ the French possession of Egypt. 
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! | to ex? Dits. aotiy ievore? oa: saitio vods « 2eiie 
Arr. V.— Letters on Andina, Poktical, Commercial, and 4 
. owelative.to Subjects important to the British Interests in the East, 
«Addressed: to.a eine # East=India Stock. By Lieutengrip 
— Golonel Taylor of the Bombay Establishment; Author’ ‘Trav + 
_ from England to India, &FcASc. ate. 1h 15. Boards. pa 
(“fogs ier rsnerci ce of bos ww 54g cud 


rai i © I site : j fi Py f ry Ts: 
Tus important quarto.volume ‘might as,well have appeared 
in the shape, of an octavo'pamphlet, the topics being temporary, 
and discussed ‘with little. profundity. After.a dedication to Mm 
Dundas, there follows a preface concerning the French possession 
of Egypt;.in which the author, totally forgetting the very nature 
and principles of our conquests and conduct in Hindustan, im 
putes rapine; to the french alone, while we, forsooth, are entirely 
innocent. ‘The preface is closed with a remark, which. is afters” 
wards illustrated and amplified, on the great advantages which — 
would arise to Britain from forming an intimate connexion with 
Russia,, particularly in regard to Hindustan. Rey 
Prefixed to the first letter is a large and cufious view 
Bombay: taken from the west, or sea, as we should suppose, 
the title states that it is from Malabar Hill; and there is no furth 


explanation; which is to’ be. regretted, as this view is the best) 
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thing in the-book. Se 
We must differ from Colonel Taylor in his idea that.the des” 
struction of Tippoo has fixed the security of our settlements in” 
Hindustan.. .On: the other hand, it rather strikes us thatthe 
eat extension of these settlements presents too wide a line of © 
efence, and that we should be more secure if restricted to those, 
in Bengal and the island of Ceylon. ai — 
In his second letter, our oe be justly argues against the im, 
policy of annexing our..new conquests in’ Mysore and on. the 
coast..of Malabar to the Presidency of Madras or Fort, St 
George, . They are also remote from Bombay;' and it would be 
preferable to erect a.fourth government, which might be estas 
blished. at .Mangalore, where. Tippoo .had..a tolerable fort 
Colonel ‘Taylor is naturally prejudiced in favour of Bombay, te” 
which establishment he belongs; but we: think that Bombayit — 
a. yet more detached and improper capital of our new conquestg — 





new. conquests by a strip of the Carnatic, about forty English 
miles in; breadth, while Bombay is about three, hundred miles 
distant—So blind are. professional prejudices in the investigation 
of political business! = 
We shall give a specimen of our author’s reasoning concerning — 


« It js not fit that a great commercial people should be deceived by. 


’ false appearances, or view their situation through a wrong medium — 


= 
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» | Let i bot be euppoved that the commiand of the ‘navigation of the 
id | Ue Sea, and possession oF the Straits of Babelmandel, re ma rbd 
aint ¢safety; or that/our Indian settlements are not to eo 
oe 1 ed, and our trade diverted from the present’ chaind, by the 
dT 


. 
“s 


ry 
§ 


way of t at sorfie period of other, At all events this is not im’ 
possible. “The want of the co-operation of "Tippoo, ‘sitice the de’ 
itruction of his empire, has very gréatly: damped. the expectations OF 
thé Frerich; and it may be questioned, notwithstanding the - rt: 
that thé récall of ee eee yn Sone te orgies the falk 
a that prince accelerate departure at general from Egypt, 
ede could: have know? it beforehe left that country? The French’ 


wert cannot atepreéent indulge a thought of being able to pe 
Set € to India by the Red Sea, or, in the sniallest: aaeees to die 
turb our tranquillity at the present moment ‘in that’ quarter.» But’ 
the rulers of France look to establish a permanent-colony in Egypt; 
it is for the legislature of this country to appreciate the conse- 
‘of such an establishment. ‘The consequences, in the first 
regard our trade; and, in the second, thé very existence of our 
t. : oo, It must be evident to every person who un- 
deretands the: relative situation of Egypt, its natural connexion with 
India, and the favourable avenues of communication which, at pars 
ficular seasons, are open to and from that country, by every descrip~ 
need sea conveyance, that Egypt, asa colony in the hands of the 
ch, or in the hands of any. power hostile to.the commercial inter-. 
@ts.of this country, would, in the course of a few years, be the 
means of exciting great commotions in Iodia, he possessors of it 
Been. ready, in point of atuaions, 394 go well diapored to promote 
¢ views and divaHfection of the native princes, who are restless and 
ambitious, that the worst consequences might be reasonably expected, 
ind the security of the British empire in India be greatly endangered. 
The trade, in the mean time, would be drawn by degrees to the Le- 
Yant, by its ancient channel; and the facilities which the French, 
from their ingenuity, would give to this very valuable branch of com 
merce, must very considerably interfere with the interest of the Com» 
rae and lay the foundation for a new.order of things in regard to 
which,:in the end, would prove highly prejudicial if not des 
structive, to British commerce in that quarter.. But, without enter- 
ing minutely into arguments on a. qveston so extremely important to 
tational prosperity, and involving the best interests of our country, it 
may he most prudent merely to observe, that, with the experience of 
three centuries, during the whole of which period Egypt has been sub- 
feet to the Mahomedan power, no attempt has been » by the rulers 
that country, to foment ye or rn ee ws in’ India, or 

in any shape to interfere with the progress made by European powers 
Iv that country. On the contrary, the Mahomedans, more particu- 
larly the Arabs, have, in almost every instance, seconded the views 
of those nations who have possessed the greatest share of eastern com- 
merce by the Cape of Good ope in keeping shut the casiest road 
by which. the. commodities of India could. be; transported into. the 
, | western world, With this knowledge, which the best criterion of 
the test of time,. has approved, and with the perfect know- 

¢ too of the contrary intention of. the French, it cannot be sup- 
posed that any innovation can place Great-Britain in a better situa 
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_ tyious inhabitants, to, colonise-and. improve the coantry'to ine 


cemite the advantages.to be iy from ty 


‘dahar ‘might also,” from proximity, “offer such advantages 8 
























15 Tetylor’s. Letters ‘on India? 
tion 5-or-that-Egypts! having changed mastems, can possibly add 
sennsity 9 of Gur eastern establishments, |, The wary Rontranys , 
d.to-be the case;.and it requires, but little pene on ta. 
cate ie result, should the. French continue to consolidate the 
Zypty-to jattach the’ inhabitants to. cher: large ’ 
ravi a rede the, Rad fist which they barciolveny bea i 3 dow 
the .port. of Cossire,|and,finally to.introduc¢ salutary lave, 
arts and sciences; andy by furnishing hereafter @ proportion ¢ 


extent. This reasoning, it is true, is. speculative, and the p q 
af effecting the whole, or indeed-of any: part, may, with’ exerting 
our. — ee pest ‘rendered. impracticable: but.then an. effort musty 
maces ae .soowter-it is made, with fiat: 80 mach ined 
willbe for the, safety of India,’ Bdge (Ti 


© What' is‘ all this but the meanest Raha jest. ? 
which we used to reproach the Dutch?. If it be net our interme 
to maintain barbarism and. misery. throughout _ world, 
CARN ScriONELy SF AB SRE. sion from the. Fre 
possession of Egypt,.as our absolute, power at sea mustid 
us: from, any fear of interference, “Fhe French? have: as j 
¥ight to | ecdsrsochadsts ub lesan eoplonioass all 
flourishing European colony had) been’ fixed in it wor 
— phave terided to the increase of ‘our own trade I 
of shortsighted mércharits’ is thionopo , wi , 
proves fitinous to itself, and“has. aa 
structive to thé phate, Portuguese, : and Dutch: ‘Great 
fasting aca ies a rest on Very r different foundationl 
, Mr.“"Taylor. aft fas in ;2, long declanaton 
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Russia in our Indian trade, We regret that he. a r 
net-séadi the-travels-of Mr. Hanway,- whence he would: be 
See en tanta cd etn oe that “nat - 

owas tried:‘more alf a century and:c 
failed. tgubreaedlscaneaar skopreptt ‘our author: 
inert lee of Oriental geo geogt i 
* Fe appeats ‘that Tippoo had f Ape aovtieicei wide 
ahidt,’a$'riatural between two Mahometan powers. 
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ty aylor informs us that our government in India en i ¥ zy 4); 
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plan 
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Dat attacking the Rago of Candahar, with thé, assistanc ye 
i western powers of Persia. We earnestly hope, that no suet 
ies te fostereny as it would be far more prudent, to fore. 
‘ieee with that monarch, the- distance bein ey ee 
events:of iwarprecarious. And, if the king of Candah 
to confederate: with the Disenksw, there might be mal 4 
éf apprehension for oar Indian settlements. ‘Phe Adnig of C C 


the Russi s, that any attack on his territory might be 
with ‘revolutions little foreseen. ‘In general, Mr. he fab 1 “i 
tical Views scem to us to srabrace but a small horizons and 
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e ticither néw dor profound. He séchis "Father to have 
in i mere attentiott 8 ee sail 
ee a a RiP ag 
A boot ob tae Pate by ae yw sear oi 
srivileges ig, afserwards expleitieds and. on this subject the ¥OPr 
aamoxe mederate plan iof Mr. Dundas. Whether, indeed, 
‘wealth which has flowed:into. this country from our dine 
dian possessions may be-regardéd. mo “eta oe to: ———- 
“arid prosperity, ahy ‘be.’ 
e4, digncrepnanderaton Fran baprnes tend te winced 
ei author ‘assert AGN WEREIRIE of if 
Ofis Ste is the eaditisthe sal enced Igtea 
ef ca of Fyne the'nation from taxes h es pig 
kingdoms, are we not. gsed to. therdast 
tpn! Is not :exary.co e.abridged, and 
i sr nebo she sounnry/ 4 8. she national 
within these twenty years 
oa eurprising. ing degres ‘andthe plain. sense-and frank:conduct of 
ancestors anged'sfor law cunning ‘and ‘paltry avarice? 
s grearaecrésion of wealth hes-boen converted'to the basest 
ecpied ‘and's quandered in ‘scat ‘blooy and dis 
$ ‘thro a Europe. ae homie we se “afew nh 





employda' ‘th Tugpry, anid ‘corruption. at oi ‘the nig 
8 which we’ detive from our Sabai, iptceAee 
Hinciay ingle 3 se A riches of Peru, will. senate 


:haverty.and diperace- - For,..4s in, 
Ro bee wr oe ae ners nsw Se 


| 4uoptries;.2nd with them opr commerce muat fall. 


Our author's observations: an landed property dn Slindogtan 
coincide vie what, we ne aS EES gn. the subject 2 


moue Os tat. seers i 
ny res; and st oF rte 
ade rowan ‘an endent Gultivatipit the g 
bir at -REQpIS as | ne pale eater ore 
sland are et i orcas Asie 
j -in which a new and perfect erty i land 
. ee we de those res 
Ww masters, who have it 
ted. states; -the 
ral cre with sto = 
vee 3 1 situation of oe = a rhe ah 
| ie’ ast” Iridiey ; who, tt may bes va 
‘ a provinces by the. gul , aay i Hi det ogi - 
thase provinces by. doing jestier ta.th 
and befriending them,: hy onestorin chem etitingen 


ei: are in the Dil, ‘and’} nenger ith am ne 
= Hh thus, on the: ‘whole ‘the: hedevdlet 
plan of the Almighty Ruler a eee nations. t would the title 

and the security of the British government in India be founded : in jus- 
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tice: To dispute about abstracted titles to territory is vain and. 
gatory. That prince ar power has the best, as well as the most igh 
right, who best combines actual possession with the good of be p 

ple. Butit sometimes happens, that poop are averse to inno 
tions, particularly where these are the effects of foreign dominigy 
and even though they are for their good: ‘it is therefore. politic 

expedient not to lay déwn a refined system, having for its object 
greatest good that can be reconciled with the greatest suppom] 
equity, or the general conveniency of all, but to hold forth samy 
striking advan to-great bodies of men, wha may feel that th 
have a common interest in promoting jt. I would therefore: propo 
as the sound fundamental article of a new territorjal code, that, 
eet concerning the tenure of lands in British India should ct 































all subdivisions of the, land in that country should be hek 
their resent possessors, and descend to their heirs'for ever. 
Pea This would bid fair to interest, the great body of the 
jn the stability of our government*. ‘This being thrown out off 
vessel of state,-as a sheet-anchor to hold her fast amidst the civilts 
pests and storms which might otherwise be expected to arise'ai 
innovations, other laws would be established, explaining, limi 
‘and restraining that general arrangement, in such a manner as:tomp 
port the authority of government, maintain all orders of men)in:t 
ancient and just rights, and, aboye all, to, guard and protect the 
pendence of the.people, in opposition to the opulent, the luxurig, 
and the idle, whether natives or Britons. And for this end, wh 
though last mentioned, is the. chief in importance, as it involve 
great measure the other two, it is proposed, That the rent of ¢f 
Sorin be converted into a freehold for ever; transferring, at the: 
time, all land-taxes and all public burthens, with all continget 
mentations of those burthens, ‘from the landlord to the new 
holdets, formerly his tenants. By this law the tenant would ré 
security in his present possession, and the landlord a lucrativé 
emption, in place of the uncertain increase of a racked rent.’: 7.1% 


: The account of the tactics of the native powers is interes in 
but treated far too superficially. The debt of the East-In 


on — — - a — 
¢ * Professor Ogilvie, whose way of thinking cn this subject co-incides | 





with what has often eccurred to me in India, but to whom I am indebted 
— arguinetits in’ favour ofthe system I wish to establish, in his 
y on the Right of Property in Land, says, The whole landed property of 
gal, and the other provinces whigh opr East-I[ndia Company has acquired) is 
ubsolutely at the disposal of that Company, and ‘of the British government. 
nobler opportunity, no equal fund for exhibiting to mankind an, illustrious pi 
of « just'and equal establishment of landed property, was ever, by any con 
4hrown into the hands of a set of men very capable of perceiving wherein the 
use of such’an occasion would consist, by ng a proper use of it, and by it 
firm establishment of a beneficial law. ov’ ee 
“ Landed property.—Some reparation might yet he made to that, ombapey 
country for so many wrongs; and some testimony might be borne, amid #0 
ambiguous appesrances, to the ancient honour, and equitable fry es 
British nation; and, what may be more directly regarded, an 







the w o.establish a just system of landed property, and to secure il 
troducing the trial by jury, are, perhaps, the only innovations which Britons 
to make in the ancient institution of Hindoostan,” 7 ‘ae 
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€ompany is afterwards ‘discussed; and our author, as in_his 
former works on India, flies’ from: one ‘subject to another, and, 
by his desultory manner, affords little solid instruction to the 
seadet. His account of his favourite settlement we shall 
transcribe, as it is short-and comprehensive. ee oe 
“* The island of Bombay is situated in ‘lat. 18. 58.’N. ‘aiid long, 
92. 38. E: This ancient domain belongs to the East-India' Company, 
ying held in fee simple from the crown. It is from this circumstance, 
"gs well as prescriptive right, unalienable. Whatever may be the fate 
pf thi’ territorial acquisitions of the Company in’ India,’ this podsses- 
sion; while they are able to protect ‘it from invasion, must continue 
to’thé proprietors of India stock an hereditary property, -and”a ya- 
liable establishment. ‘The harbour is the’best in India, and capable 
of containing any number of ships, to which it affords the most per- 
fect\shelter. “Its docks admit ships of War of cighty guns: the yards © 
aie :proportionably large, and well provided with ‘marine’ stores‘ of 
every description. bed agate ert the | , 
»4 Bombay ‘was, very soon after the discovery of the pagsage ta 
Tidia by the ‘Cape of ‘Good Hope, ‘anng 1498, settled by the*Por- 
tugueze.  Fronr ‘the excellénce of its hatte ur, formed by a long 
chain of islands, and the continent, it was named by that people the 
Biion-bahia. On the martiage of king Charles the Second with the 
Infanta of Portugal, anno 1662, the island'of Bombay, and Tangiers 
in Affica, with’ §66,o00//' were the dower of that ‘prinoéss. Pera 


Marlborough, in 1663, sailed from England with five ‘ships, to re- 
reivé’ possession of the island‘from the Portugueze viceroy ; but the 


obstinacy and bigotry of the clergy would not perinit ‘6f'its being de- 
livered, although by the king Portugal’s ‘order,’ to heretics, I¢ 
was not till next year, after the départure of lord’ Matiborough, 
that sir Abraham Shipman, the governor appointed hy king Charles 
was able, by means of a treaty with the mhabitants, securing their 
pert and the free exercise of their religion, to obtain possession. 
he island and castle were shortly transferred by king Charles to the 
_ East-India Company for ever. is settlement’ became the seat of 
the English power in India,‘ to which all the other-settleménts werd 
nate. iit es 
‘ Bombay commands the’ entire trade of the north ‘of India, to- 
gether with that of the Gulfs of Persia‘and’Arabia. It is the great 
_ Mart of Oriental as well as of European commerce, and in the artic 
of cotton alone exports yearly to China: upwards of one million’ ster- 
ling. Besides being the centre of trade, it is a place of great’ impor- 
tance, naval as well as military. Without a fleet to protect the com- 
merce on that coast, the pirates who infest it would, in a very short 
time, put a total stop to the trade; and without a military force, 
there would be no-check on the Mahrattas, or other native powers on 
the north-western’ side of India.” The arsenal and magazines are 
abundantly supplied, and are carefully attended to, Bombay, from its 
msular situation, g#arded very generally by a rocky shore, bids fair to 
be the most durable of all costignnie possessions,and therefore should 
be held for the proprietors so long asit is for the honour and interest 
of this country to preserve the independency of an East-India Com- 


pany.’ P. 229. 
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‘Colonel Taylor afterwards’ explains the oriental advantages 
likely to arise to us fram a treaty:with Russia. te veal 


| 
; 


iheah biloe slat amet socnsm yon: eb ee 
« The means which appear best adapted to connect the interesfa bf 


" , er 


Great Britain and Russia are,” a et eee 
‘ In the first place; tb’ render it equally the interest ‘of both nating 
to prevent the province of Egypt, atter the French shall -b¢ or 

















from becoming the possession. of any European, power,’ or that the 
trade from Andis should at, any.periad be conveyed. by that: 
les bree a : gs aps ge 

* In the second place, to make it necessary to Kussia, th 
semen.st the Cape of Good Hope should.continue.in the h: 
the English, or otherwise:to become, in future, a neutral free 

« In order ‘toengage Russia in those pursuits which at presenta 
perhaps, totally out of gither her commercial: or political orbit, gng 
to. induce her. to enter igto.a close connexion with this countrys. 





‘ 


~ it, will be necessary for Great Britain, ip, other respects, to. prow 


_.* Firsts, By uniting with; Russia.to have the free nayigation of the 
Black Sea, the Bosphorus,.the Archipelago, and Mediterraps 
guarantied in the most Ample nance to Russia, and.to thase stag 
in amity-with her, on a general, pacification, 


port, in the Mediterranean,., 4 
. . Thirdly ; assisting. Russia with capital, not fromthe publig 
funds of Great Britain, but;to be raised by individuals in this county 


. £ Fourthly; To grant.to Russia.a comptoir in India, and, if 3 
sary, at the Gape af Good Hope, together with certain facili ion 
commerce, to enable the former country to uphold an intercoump 
with British India, by meana of Great Britain coil 
‘ * A-commercial treaty, to, which I have already alluded, mighty 
on the principle laid down, be carried into, effect between Grea 
Hees aed Waesis. It should be stipulated, that Russia should 
check as:much as possible the irruptions of the northern hordegaf 


Persia_and. India, and 4 that means prevent those powerful ome, . 
the 


dators from. atarbing ths tranauality.of Hindegetan, cl ae 
¢ The mutual reciprocities on which every commercial treaty mimi 
necessari Hinge saute attention y.and a great deal has already been 
said on that spbject. But.to reduge the whole to a very few wordy 
Russia could take from India product: to nearly the value of axmilaa 






and a half annuaily, and from Great Britain to the amount,oh 
“800, 000/, sterling. . eS 
* In return, Russia would ssi pa a more extensive market for het 


numerous commodities, as well as greater means of transporting 


them; and by opening a new trade to the southern provinces, 






extend, as it were, the prenent circumscribed sea-coasts of the empil 
by example excite industry, multiply the number of seamen 4 
shipp'ng, and, on the whole, by the increased exertions that woul@ 
ttend or follow:a revolution in commerce, lead:t@ higher and hig! 
degrees. of national prosperity.’ r..237. 4 
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Ant. VI. Cra Remarks’ bh the Hebrew Scriptiyes, Sc" ef Cot 
: tinued from p..Ar§ of the former Voliuime.) © 


“In reviewing the yolume before us we, have felt donstderitle 
pemplexity 5, for ancest foe} its detached and diversified natuie, we 


sei impossible, to .give, an, adequat¢ idea of, the: whole, we 


were.com pelled, whiles' xing; our attention on pore ne 
tosuffet others to pass. unnoticed. . Nevertheless, in the 
immediately: selectedy we ‘have studiously sought to gratify: fy che 
atithor by adverting»to-such as were most novel: in Con a 
or!'witith:‘he-seems’ most in earnestto. rehdet conspioubus. 


Having ergy this remark; ‘we return tour task. 


Exod. . And Ia Peli unto Abraham, turito Tsaae; and sont 
Yacob, by. Hie name of ‘Goll Almighty ; but by my name Jenovan 
was. not ‘Rnown to theme The. latter part. of this verse, given as 
it stands, in our. Bible translation, Dr. Geddes Nigar But 
ae £, (Jehovah). to them I didnot manife Cite aT, ‘oe 
D 


my"; x. “After: ‘observing. that.the., Hebrew, sand 
Samaritan texts concur without any notable variety of Jectiéri, 
atid’ so, negatively, all the’ ancient: versions; save that of Saadias, 


who has this sirigular. reading, 95 oN. DDN, but ‘Codi fo my 
mine, the doctor starts the fol wing, question: 9) «ary 4 


« But how’can the name Jéhoyah be sid not to flav been ertenifebred 
tothe more antient patriarchs, when it decurs so‘frequéntly in their hi- 
Wtory? With respect to the meré historical narfativé, the answerisob- 
ba nope tah historian, whoever he was, to whom the Paes e- 

was known, might, without'any impropriety, tise it prolepti 
pia caking” of ‘the STE and ered Fe biti the history: of the 
~ a ot But there are’ paséa; es where the’ patriarchs themselvés 
ound addressing their’ mat “inder ‘the |very’name’ of ‘Jeliovaly; 
which they could m6. have done, if it: had ‘beef’ unknown to’thient! 
Certainly not, and here lies the great eg fh explaining the 
ht passage.’ P. 176. Son 


“Ne bnatdeting the two principal tofusions offered by the:com- 

~ ange as insufficient to- remove the difficulty- ps aly D 
Geddes | pryyeeds to“ask—* What aré we ‘to’ toad of those pas- 
by hig hate 


vah?’—and answers: - 


_ We must say that they ‘ate-corrupted passages, and that 7 


has” slit t into hen ron or *J71N. It is well known how 
ese words have beenihterchanged; and what variety of léctidn 


being different copies winh-feepect to them.’ p. 176. aghetgee 


Afeer having produced a multitude of assages, in Which it 
Oi from various readings, versions, Onkeles and Targums, 

at similar changes have been introduced, ‘it is added; 

Crir. Rev. Vol. XXXII. Oct. ores ~ N 
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*. These; if I mistake not, are all freyuinces where the Patriarch 
from Adam to Jacob inplusieeys have . . 
Jehovah: and: they are certainly ‘more than ‘enough to preres that 
that name was known to them before the vocation of Moses;. iftwe 





were sure that they had actually spoken the tery ‘words put in their 


nioaths by the comipilérs, or copiers of ‘the Pentateuch. But’ 





Will affirm ‘that ‘this is the case? ‘The number of places where D7} 


and fh Ff* have been interchanged ‘is very great; and the‘ 


teétion “between the Versions and the'text, and between the copies 


of ‘the text: itself, *is astonishing. ‘Need we wonder then, thatthe 
—: once ‘become the peculiar name of the God of ithe 


substituted for the more antient and more general. name 
even in addresses to the deity, or in relations conpessing 


A, prolepsis is. readily granted with respect. to the ‘latter F 


ebrews, should; by historians: posterior to that : periatle bs th 
name 4 : 


we must ‘either grant-it with respect, to the former, or say thi 


the writer of Exodus is in contradiction with the writer of 


Be ps is,'in my apprehension, impossible to reconcile the 7 


xodus, that ‘gave rise to the above observations, with the tim 
Jéhovah’s being khown to the precedmg patriarchs,-+If ‘the Tam 
Jehovah were ieoed before it was. here communicated to Mow 
and were the common appellation of the God.of the Pari 
pie uestion of Moses, Exod. 3. 13. was needless, was impertinet: 
r God had before told him, ver, 6. that he was “ the God 
his (Moses’s) fathers, the God of Abraham, the God -of tsa 
land. the ‘of, Jaoob.”’ It is clear then that: Moses, by: 
what was the name of this same God of his fathers, knew not thatht 
-had ‘any particular name; and that particular name Jehovah is.aa 
for the first time’ made knowmas the peculiar God of the Israelitic 
tion. -All this is perfectly conformable to the present declaral 
Exod. 6.3. ‘Iam Jehovah; who manifested myself (or appt 
to'Abraham, Isaac and Jacob as God the Oninipotent *"|y 
‘but myname IEVE(Jehovah) to them I did not manifest.’ 
fact! it,is by the former name he calls himself to Abraham, Gen.y, 
TY PN WN LT am-God the Omnipotent.”—To Jacob, 
35. rr. he makes the same declaration ;. which Jacob himself al 
to in his last speech to Joseph, “ God, the Omnipotent, appeared® 
meat Luz.” »3én. 48.3. I know that in, Gen..28. 1, he ismatt 
tolsay: “ Tam Jehovah the God of thy- fathers.” But the 
Jehovah is wanting in the best copies of Sep. and must be chayj 
on the interpolators or correcting copyists of the Hebrew tél 
For the general manner in which God announces himself to* 
patriarchs is, merely by calling himself the God of their fathers} # 
‘Gen. 28: :13.—or the very God of their fathers; as Gen. 46.3% 
by. denomiriatjng himself from the place of his appearance: 8 
Beth, Gen, 30. 36. and 31..43..and Jacob more than on 
tS : a Fr eee 




















_. €% Nothingindeed is more common than such a prolepsis. Who scruples to J 
that the excellentPrelections on Hebrew’ Péesy were written by bishop Lowtti 
_calthiotigh we know hecwas hovbishop when he composed that work? Or that per 
Benedict XI'V.'was the duthor of a, celebrated work De Canonizatione mrt 


although he was only cardinal Lambertini when he wrote it?” 
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lirectly mentioned ‘the wante 
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denomingtes himyby the same title, It is observable that, although 
the patriarch Joseph mentions the name about. twenty, 
times, he never once mentions kim by. the mame Jehovah, It 
may be said that-he abstained from mentioning that aame in Egypt, 
either net tp give offence, ox because they. would not have understood 
_ im} byt.vwhat shall we say, when we see him using the same cau- 
ion to his own brethren; after his making himself known to them ? 
He tells.them not that “ Jehovah sent him before them, for their 
vatjon;” but * God,” Gen. 45. 5. and repeats the same words 
wthe verses 7. 8. and 10.—-A more remarkable instance still is. in 
ip 5. 47- and 19. In the former his brothers request him’ te 
of 








ive their transgression against him, hecause they are the servants 

is .*¢ father’s God:’’ and in the eee he desires them net to 

fear: *¢.for, (says he). a reverer of ‘* God am I,”—Surely here was 

, the, for using the name Jehovah, if that name was known either 

te Joseph or his brothers. Again, when in the same ch. ver. 24. he 

adjures his' brethren to. carry. his- bones into,the land of Chanaan; ,he 

sayspot: f* Jehovah will certainly visit you—”’ but ‘* God will cex- 

tainly visit you;” and repeats the same. words in the next. verse." 
P78. 


Independently of other observations in confirmation of the 
tor’s position, we think what is here advanced sufficient 

to the point, and stated. both with force and precision. The same 

accordance does not, however, seem to occur in the next topic of 

discussion, namely, the plagues of Egypt, * the prelude to which, 

in the opinion of Dr. Geddes, warns us to beware of implicit 

ttedulity, and greatly weakens the credibility of all that follows.’ 


“» t The historian says, ver. 10. that when‘ Aaron threw down his 
tod before Pharaoh, it hecamea serpent: butadds; “ The Egyptian 
icians did in like manner by their enchantments: for when they 

v down every one his qwn rod, the rods became serpents.’’, 
_* ‘This is certamly a strange narrative, which has greatly puzzled 
our reconcilers and commentators. Some pretend that it was a mere 
illusion on the part of the magicians, but a real miracle on the part of 
and Aaron: but they are not agreed as to the species of 
illusion.’ ‘The Christian Fathers geuerally imagined, that it was pro- 
“duced by the immediate operation of demons, who blinded the eyes 
of the bystanders, and made them see toms of serpents, that 
had no existence.—Others think that the same demons cunningly 
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tothe # made the rods disappear, and put real serpents in their. places.— 
ih an } talk of a real transformation, made by.diabolic power, by 
vend applying .“* actives” to ‘+ passives,” applicando activa passivis, ** Po- 
as the aca mones Totes De Lyra) materiam proxime dispositam ad 
1 one 40rmam serpentis supponere proprio activo, ut sic generarentur.” 
pid This thucy pleased Cajetan and Delrio, 4 , 
ssf .,/ Others, who are not willing to allow the demons to have any hand 
Lori = the matter, are of opinion, that. those wonders were effectéd by 
at pop the mere use of natural megns, and by the art of man. Michaélis sup- 
anit = Poses that the rods of the magicians were not real rods, but stiff, 
; | “Motionless serpents, nena? appearance efrads, and which by 
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being throwh on the ground recovered’‘motion. \ This is certainly 
an tasy mode-of Srebicnmitions and I find'some German schdliastg 
satisfied with. it. “But the‘text is expressly against all such interpre. 
tatiéns: and" wé may as’ well say that the rodof Moses was not @ 
real rod, as that the rods of the magicians were notreal rods. 9% 


~* ** Hence, some beri em that both the magicians and Moses’ 


wrolight redl prodigies, but’ prodigies of a different rank. “ G " 
say they, «let the magicians perform a less miracle, to enhance 
greatér miratle Of Moses.”-* I‘can hardly'think, that ‘any fational 
éritic. will admit this hypothesis; it ismaking God fight against hink 
self, and play with miracles as at cross-purposés. He works a’ 
miracle, sufficient to harden the heart of Pharaoh; and a Saher 
which ‘has’no effect in'removing that hardness: for it is evident that 
Pharaoh and his courtiers considered both as prodigies not above tht 
art of magic; although they might deém Moses the more ee 
ician. ee i bi ia . ‘ Tt) S20} 
: < But what, then, are we to say of the matter? It would be wise, 
perhaps, although not so honest, to ‘say nothing at all; but thatt 
rfot my manner: I must say what I think; let others think and speak 
as they please. I am clearly of opinion that neither the magieiant of 
Pharaoh, nor. the legislator of the Hebrews, changed their rods into 


serpents, any more than the sorceress Circe turned the companions af 


Ulysses into swine: but that either the Hebrew historian, 
he was, invented the ‘whole story; or that; if ever any such trial of 
magical skill took ‘place, the deception was equal on both sides’ 
Pp. T8r : i ws” ' | : es 3 
The pertinence of the observation which introduces this remath 
we confess ourselves too dull to perceive.» The narrative in its 
isas ‘simple as any narrative can be, it' contains not an berry 
or reflexion interspersed with it, and is ‘naked! submitted 
the réader’s attention; therefore the degree of credibilit 
which, as part of a whole, it is entitled, must rest upon, 
grounds; and what these are, will afterwards be shown... A sett 
of facts are. related, the credit of which Dr, Geddes Bes 
te invalidate; and, how?. by bringing together. the, ..different 
opinions which have; been advanced. to account for the,pér 
formance of them;: but can any. procedure be more absurd?» 
it be requisite to account for the several: transactions reco | 
history before we assent to their reality, not to mention ‘the 
‘various phzenomena of nature, the articles of our creed would 
limited indeed. “It would,’ we think with the doctor, * have*been 
much wiser to have said nothing at all of the matter,” thal ® 
have said what he felt himself necessitated to say.—And what, 
after all, says he? ‘This—* I'am clearly of opinion that neither the 


_ magicians of Pharaoh nor the legislator of the Hebrews changed 


-their rods into serpents any more than the sorceress Circe turt™ 


.the companions of Ulysses into swine,’ Here then-we have one’ 
the doctor’s pretty stories resembling the metamorphoses of Ovid! 


What a pity itisthat, when his own invention failed him, Astrve 
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et Eichhorn was not, at shis,.elbow ,with, a mythos tog,at ;the 
pinch, rather than that he should have been,reduced to.the ne; 
cessity of admitting ‘ either that the Hebrew historian, whoever 
he was; invented the whole story, or that, if ever:any, such. trial, of 
magical skill took place, the deception was equal on both sides.’ 
- We: humbly conceive these conclusions of the doctor. to,be 
such as no one would expect from a sober critic, and that they, are 
such in themselves as, in a logical view, are compatible only with 
the dialectics of Bedlam.—The ‘ historian, whoever he was.’ As 
the whole current of antiquity hath attested that the Pentateuch 
was written by Moses, we. think a little more ceremony on. this 


- occasion might have been looked for from such a critic as. Dr, 


‘Geddes, before, by.an innuendo, he dispossessed him of his claim, 
But ‘ the historian, whoever he was, invented the whole story !’— 
Yet St: Paul, it seems, was of a different opinion, who not only, 
from other evidenéé, states the names of these very magicians, 
but gives 4 clue to the true mode of accounting for the miracles 
wrought by them: Now as Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses, 
$0 do these also (who are ever learning and wever. able to come to the 
knowledge of the truth) resist the truth: men of corrupt minds, of no 
judgement concerning the faith. But they. shall proceed uo further, for 
their folly shall be manifest to all, as THEIRS also quas, 2.,'Tim, im, 
7,8,9. Now; in what. manner the folly of these magicians was 
manifested, and how. checked, a reference to the history: itselé.will 
show... See Gen. vii; vaiiz As to the miracle in question, with 
the two others, which were imitated, ‘though very imperfectly; 
and with a decided inferiority, by Pharaoh’s magicians, it wo 
be. out,of place, on this occasion, to examine whether there: were- 
any thing supernatural or diabolical in their operations, or if they 
were the effects of legerdemain, which deceived the eyes, of the 
spectators, since the inquiry is foreign to the proofs of Moses’:di- 
vine mission,and could only be ascertained after a long discussion ; 


but whatever opinion may be adopted by. unbelievers, it will 


Of little moment; for, if the prodigies of these magicians were but 
natural effects, they form no argument against the miracles of 
oses, which were palpably supernatural; while, if the former 
be ascribed to dzemoniacal influence, the latter must be admitted 
to have been effected by God, who, to render truth triumphant, 
permits or represses siferior agency accorwyng to his sau ETelgR 
confessed, that,.in the 

miracles of Moses, the finger of God was conspicuous, as mani- 
festing the folly of magical art, and cheoking its precedure, 
We will ask Dr. Geddes ‘then, in his own words, if. this were 
“making God fight against himself, and play with miragles as at 
cross-purpdses?” ® +o saan nile cited! 
Dy. Geddes proceeds to examine the next miracle, of ‘uruing 
the waters into Mood. After parading’ with his learning about. the 
suavity and salubrity of the Nie vouched for ‘ both by ancient 

- 
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and ° ‘inddern: biases) ‘and how ‘that “when Bérénice, the 
daughter of Pole Philade Iphtis, was married to Antiochus 
king OOF Syria, she had water Tae fot Her own drinking all thé 
ay from the Nilé}? and also, that * when the soldiers of Pescens 
nius Niget asked fot wine, he replied: “ Ye lave the Nile, and 
derand-witte:”’ Nilain “habetis, et vinum quetitis? and Cited 
Spattian, and Senéca, and Atheneus, and Prosper Alpmus, atid 
Millet, he proceeds to interspérse his remarks with flippant cavi 
and irtelative observations—tiot, however, forgettitig the 
trick of substituting what he no doubt would call an. argumen 
from analogy for the One ‘in question, and thus, by the did of 
a confident falsthood, betraying his triwat Header itd 4 Cots 
clusion, not only without evidence, bit in iret opposition to i 


oiidt certainly, would be deemed a very un mmon phenotherion; t6 
sée all our rivers, and lakes, sreservoirsy. me cisterns, frozen over if 
the middle of June; yet even that would not amount to a Lae 
for it. might actually happen and perhaps has bappsnety: by 
traordinary change in the atmosphere; but if this happened ae 
comand of one man” as Rosenmiiller expresses it, “ aiid inst oa . 
taneously at ‘his command ;” I coiifess I should deem it 4 Mi 


Gulows event: but then I must have the strongest proofs possible 


that Such an evetit 'todk place, Here, I have no proof, no motive oF” 
credibility, but the sole authority of an anonymous Hebrew writer j 
whom [: find .every-where giving. mto the marvellous, generally” 
clothing his narrative in:the garb of pocticalimagery, and, accordi 

to! the Oriental custom, ascribing physical events to supernat 
pauses.’ P, 183. 


~ “What! ho motive of credibility !—is then ull the prdof that a 
cohtutreht attestation’ of history, sacred atid profane, have giveti 
i Sey ort of the divine mission of Moses, at drice avinihilated? 
hat proofs necessary to the adntission of miracutons facts dé @ 
théreexist which the*miracles of Moses possess not? Their it 
portatice, relative<to the ‘formation and establishment of 
mm it can scatcely be thought any sober Maan will said 
more than their society aitd splendor.. ‘The truth of theit 
ie Lidetived by an fhvestigation into the mora! character ‘of Moses 
imself. The eh ton and policy of the Jews are founded on 
trith of ‘his sBitaEtes: Can it be, for instance, supposed that 
the Hebrew nation would, without rhiracles, have received o 
Jaws to which Moses subjected them? Did Moses, “by pretended 
yniracles, beguile ‘and deceive the ‘nation itself? On “did ‘the 
whole Jewish peoplt make him their teader, and uniformly act 
in concert ith ‘hivh, to‘déelude ‘other nations and their Own deé- 
scenderits? “The estublishment and “uration of the Jewish te 
br ai the very circumstances under which the Jews at this day | 
tale a certain proof of the miracles of Nioses. But 
Here, as 1 have ‘no'proof, no ibtivie Yo crellin 


oa Dr. Geddes?— 
ty, but the sole authority of an tangs Hesxew ‘writer’ 
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And, as though an mous writer, could not write truth, 
a oe ek. pg 2A the Be South stil further to detract 
jy his ‘epanet a wie pel ibe ah giving into the 
marvellous, generally wae ia RAGE in the acti 
magery, an and, coumie We Oriental custc ath f poet 
ysical events to s ks Seay pts , Now this is what De 
seddes palms on us for argument! The proper question in re- 
spect, to this anonymous Hebrew. writer, whom the om eo at- 
testation of antiquity hath, from his own time to the present, 
agreed to have been the lawgiver Mosss, i is, whether the history 
transmitted by him did not, -in every instance bike its-¢om= _ 


_mencement to its end, abound with events i revs bially rinse 


velous? and, if so, his giving into the marvellous was really 
other than treating his subject according to its’ nature, - 4 
which it would have been impossible for him to have 
without ey ave violating the truth. If bis narrative be: 
in the garb of poetical imagery where it ought not to be, that is; 
indeed, an impeachment of his taste—Dr. Geddes being the 
standard ; but it proves nothing more: and as to'the third charge; 
of ascribing, according to the Oriental custom mf ysical events to su+ 
peruatural causes, if he doctor will drop the firiaf s, we would ‘con- 
cur in admitting it. That Moses, the doctor’s anon mous 
Hebrew, doth impute the ordinary as well as extraordinary 
events of nature to a supernatural cause, we neither wonder at 
nor cease to admire. That inspiration whiee filled him. wil a 
knowledge of the past, the developement of creation to his view, 
the subjection to fis comman ef the e cet te and the 
exposure of remote futurity to it eye, fully enabled him to ascribe 
every event to its proper causes and all events, w se hova physical 
ytd supernatural, if there be a God, are teferable to him, - With 
Dr. Geddes, however, thus to attribute these ‘i ‘is an ORIENTA 
a God grant the custom uniyersall “prevailed! Yet 
why an Dredd costein? but, because that lig which. suggested 
it first beamed in the East, When the doctor talked of ‘ the.so 
authority of an anonymous Hebrew writer,’ he doubeless 
utterly forgotten the words of the Psalmist, * He turned their 
waters into blood, and slew their fish,” unless, perhaps, ‘in the 
doctor’s opinion, the stithor of the Penttateuch were the writer 






of the psalm. 
: , weakin however, . into subsequent sepniting it would seem 
that the Pikaen ‘ ascribing physical events wich rnatural causes, 


we have not ad- 
verted to; inasmuch as Dr. Geddes bt ts to account ‘for the 
above-mentioned miracle ina natural wa a ‘a, Forsooth i 
nothing more than a discoloration’ of th ¢ ‘by the waghing 
down of red ochre, or some other leis substance, at ‘its Over- 
flow‘ perhaps on that year the exundation may bave; Ween 
Greater, and the waters mone ably tinged than usualy wv high, 














I "6 ; Saundyrs on Mineral Waters. 
whether miraculous. or not, might alarm the superstitious p 


and be-by Moses artfully employed as‘a motive to shea ae 


liberation ‘uf Israel.” “According to Dr. Geddes' then, the ble 
appearance of the water, whether of a lighter or deeper tinctiite; 


mpg, have happened before Moses could have availed himself of ' 
phenomenon, that is, the effect must have preceded. tg 


cand ‘for what says the text? 


‘ 17.. Thus saith the Lord, in this thou shalt know eb’ I, am » the | 


Lord; behold, I will smite with the rod that és in mine hand u 
the. waters which are in the river, and they shall be turned to biaaae 


~'€-78. And the fish that is in the river'shall die, andthe river shall 


stink; and the Egyptians shall loathe to drmk of the water of pe 
rivet, | 
™@ifgeAnd the! Lord tipake unto Moses, ‘Say unto Aaroty T 


thy rod, afd stretch out thine hand upon the waters of Egypt, upow | 


their'streams, upon‘their rivers, and upon their ponds, and upon,all 
their: pools: of water, that they may, become blood; and s¢hat t 
may beiblood throughout all the land\ of Egypt, both in vessels, 


woods 9nd i in. vessels of stone. 


i li a the rod and smote the waters that were in the river, in 
sight ¢ 0! Pharaoh, and in the sight of his servants; and all. the wat 


that « were in the river were turned to blood. 


2Q,-,And Moses and Aaron did so, as the Lord commanded; | 
t 


© '37.° And the fish that was in the river died, and the river stank; 


and the E gyptians could not drink of the water’ of the river: and 


there'was ‘Blood throughout all the‘land of Egypt.’ Exod: viio wit 
The quibbling and wit with which the doctor amuses himself + 


in the noté closing this topic is too miserable to deserve more than 


a smile of contempt. ie 
-*°We read not when, or. how, the waters were restored to ve 


former, soundness: and here the historian seems to have overlooké 
materi rial point. Another miracle was to have been expected’ to 
convert the blood into water; at least’ what was in the lakes a = 
cisterns: for we may’ su “ppose that what wasin the river and: 


branches would be carrie 


in the course of seven'days, into-the sea 


‘What'a pity it was not the Red Sea! forthen we should have an + 


cellent reason. for its being so called.’ Pp. 187. 
cm LG Oe contined. ) 
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Arr. VIL. fh Famine on the Chemical History dnd Mn a7 


- Powers of. some of the most celebrated. Mineral Waters 
Practical Remarks on the Aqueous, Regimen. To which are ‘added, 


_ Observations on the. Use of Cold arid Warin Bien § By William 


Saenders, M.D, F.R.S. Sc. Bvo. 85. Boards. Ries 
1800. | 


Dr. Saunders, in a late work on the Diseases of the Lives 
offered an opinion that the cBicacy of mineral -waters “was — 
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ehiefly owing to the watery vehicle of the mineral added to an 
increased temperature. ‘This has naturally Jed him to a more 






















of those substances that give them their: peculiar. sensible and 

medical properties,’ in order to ‘ estimate with impartiality how 

much of their powers, as medicines, are to be attributed to theiz 

common watery ingredient, and how much. to. thei foreign 

contents.’ ‘The attempt is laudable; and:the:result, were it ats 

tainable, would be highly important. Yet much previous ktidw- 

ledge is requisite, much prior observation must beemployed: 

We know little, for instance, of the effects:of the combination 

of the ingredients-of the principal ‘medicinal waters, wut of the 

vehicle in which nature offers them!to our use; we know v 

little of the peculiar effects of ‘small,but diluted doses,» and of 

the medicinal powers of somecof the ingredients, particularly 

hydragenous gas. ‘There is little doubt that the active ingre- 

dient, in many quack medicines, is a mercurial; and if these, a» 

some pretend, be often highly efficacious, it must be owing to the 

small quantity of the. metallic salt, which defies ¢very.anean ob 

detection but the most dextrous and scientific:analysis. » This 

salt is. contained then in a small quantity for a long time. We 

can imitate the quantity; but’the patience of, the diseased. will 

not always admit the ‘continuance. ' We have reason to. think 

that tartarised antimony is chiefly a purgative; in smalbdiluted 

doses; and we know, in many cases, that increasing the quan- 

tity of the menstruum: hasan: effect nearly as. powerful as in- 

creasing the dose of purgative salts. "These solitary facts should 

excite attention to the effects of dilution,:particularly as we have 

reason to believe that in this way chiefly medicines reach the 

circulating fluids; .and we should examine attentively whether, 

by dilution, the solvent acts merely more powerfully, or altes 

gether in a different manner; as well as whether solvents, coms 

monly considered as inactive, may not become efficacious, when ) 

conveyed with a large portion of fluid. Previous inquiies:have ., | 

not hitherto. ascertained the fact; and, in our opinions we came | } 

not yet hope to solve the problem.. We now. proceed to notice 

what advances our author has made towards it. ’ 
We have at different periods attended particularly to the ches 

mical analysis of mineral waters, and have expressed our wishes 

to have the various inquiries ‘on this me brought together in 

one work; we were, therefore, a little disappointed in the trea- 

tise before us, especially as Dr. Saunders speaks of his anxiety to 

be accurate in this respect... Much might have been advantay | 

gcously added from the more modern French and. Germai “4 

writers, who vhave elucidated many points which. are here ) 

left doubtful. ~ ‘he compilation, in a chemical view, 4s.indetd 

very imperfect. | ot to ye 

‘ Dr. Saunders first offers .a.general statement of the properties 
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ef common: water, and next speaks of the foreign contents, of 
mineral waters. ..On these subjects we find little novelty, ang 
no.very nice discrimination. Different waters, usually employed 
in dict.and manufactures, are next poticed ; and the author the 
$ to. the description of particular mineral waters. Jy 
the! orddr he has selected for their examination, he begins with 


those: least impregnated with foreign contents, and. gradually. 


advances to suchas abound: most. with them. m 
. The water at Malvern is described from Dr. Wall, anda 
short account of that»at St. Winifred’s Well is added. © Thegg 
are waters) almost: wholly pure, and which chiefly act by dily 


tion. The hot springs ‘at Bristol are inserted from Dr. Qa, 9. 


rick’s.Analysis, and the trifling selid confents are not supposed 
to have. any great medical virtues. The effects of the Bristol 
watérs ion; phthisis are still problematical; yct we | 
scarcely suppose’ that an.extensive and considerable ~—— 
could be; supported withut some other foundation than ae 







dental relief, or occasional mistakes of catatrhons for heetigal 


disorders., .Qur. own ‘experience has not, however, = 
their credit 5 ‘but, if they have any virtue, we cannot ascribe 


to the purity of the water or its effects as a mere element, sing | 


there ave many: pure waters of this or nearly the same hea 
which have .motattained the same reputation, though supersti 


tion andcredulity combined with more interested views, i 


former timesy.to extend the credit of every uncommoen spring 
Thengredients: indeed, which are detected, certainly cannot) 
far-as our present knowledge enables us to judge, add considen 
ably tothe wirtues.of the spring in question. df fashion, how 
ever; continue:to:carry invalids to the summit .of Cliftan 
Hill, we think the credit of the waters will decline rapidlp 
Of Matlock water we have a very imperfect account ; its heats 
that of 66°. w és 3 3 
« The Buxton ‘waters .are described from Dr. Pearson’s ¥ 
useful little “tract, which is the first instance of the scientific 
icatian.of pneamatic. chemistry to the analysis of af 
English mineral water. ‘They contain a small portion of azotit 
gas; but the operations of this. air are not generally knows 
if the Buxton water possess the inflammatory tendency which 
has been aitributed to.it, the effect, may be ascribed to this 
gas. It is certainly more useful in dyspeptic cases than we.ca® 


: ‘a pure water of the heat of .82° would be. om | 


the Bath waters so much has -been said, to so little pulr 
~— that we need scarcely stay to notice the remarks of Dp 
unders..“His* analysis of the Jabours: af his predecessors -§ 
comprehensive and accurate; but, though he seem te be some 
what anxious. to represent the effects of these waters ag thost 
only of the simple warm element, we cannot find. him very 
eoavincing. ‘The success of the Bath waters seems to prove © 
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g¢ very decisively, that in these natural combinations there is a 

er not to be attained by the ingredients separately in any 
mixture we can devise. | ~ | ; 

The analysis of the Sedlitz water is extracted from Bergman’s 


- {ssays, the medical observations from Hoffman. It is a saline 


spting, resembling that at Epsom, which is next noticed, but 
without any new remarks. Sea water i of a similar nature; and 
Pt. Saunders describes its analysis from Bergman, and its virtue’ 
from other. authors. He should, however, have consulted Pagés 
fot a more exact account of the saline impregnation of* sea 
water in different latitudes. “te 





+ Geltzer is a carbonated saline water, with an éxcess of carbo- 


nic acid gas. . It has been analysed by Bergman, and its virtues 
tntimetated by Hoffman. Some useful remarks are supplie! by 
the author. | . rr |e 
~The chalybeate waters are divided into the simply carbonated 
and the highly carbonated chalybeates.~' The first of the sim- 


ply carbonated is’ that of ‘Tunbridge, which has been carefully 


analysed. by Dr. Babingtou. ‘The medical rematks, which are 
applicable to all the waters of this first class, are concise, but 
iicious. ‘The Spa water is the first of the highly carbonated 


thalybeates. This is a carbonated saline. and chalybeate water, 
with an excess of the pas; and the analysis by Bergman is sub- 


ined. "When the carbonic acid is separafed by the action of 
e stomach, these waters become antacid, and consequently 
their effects on the alimentary canal are uncertain. The Pyr- 
ihont water is similar, with a larger proportion of earthy salts 


‘dnd of carbonic acid gas. The carbonated salts are not, how- 


tver, in a sufficient proportion to act as purgatives, and the vir. 
tues ‘of the Spa and Pyrmont waters are chiefly confined to 
their action as a stitnulating chalybeate in consequence of their 
bases. Our author proceeds to those waters which combine 3 
pargative with their tonic effects, from their combination with 
artic ‘salts. | 
Of these, Cheltenham water is the first. The analysis is that of 
Dt. Fothergill, and in some measure imperfect. It does not ap- 
pear to be highly acidulous, and its chalybeate impregnation is 
itarly in the usual proportion, though somewhat stronger than 
tther waters which have this title. The medical effects are well 
ed. “The Scarborough water is similar; but an accurate 
analysis has not yet been exhibited. The purging salt is muria- 
ted mapniesia; but the proportion of iron occasionally differs. 
~The Vichy ‘water is selected as a specimen of the warm 
Springs of Auvergrie and the Bourbonnois; but it were to be 
Wished that the author had been acquainted with the analyses of 
Séthe of the modern French chemists, noticed, in part, in seve- 
fal of the late Yolumes of our journal. ‘These waters are, uns 
Goubredly, as he observes, warin, chalybeate, and alkaline. 
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. Our.author’s account of the Caroline baths is chiefly drawn 
ap Berger and Hoffman, assisted by the rm of Bergman 

e principal saline ingredients ate sulphated and carbonate 
soda, and they are but slightly chalybeate. ‘The heat of the 
fountain is said to be 165°; but this is much too warm, 
bath, and we suspect some. error: indeed the’ whole analy 
should, be repeated with more care, in the methods recomm 
ed by modern chemists. We cannot now be contented with 
appearances on the addition of, re-agents. ‘I he Hartfeil ; 
near, Moffat, appears to. be strongly chalybeate;. in which 
greater part of the iron is combined with the vitriolic acid; 
7 we strongly suspect that its real combinations are not. yet sw 
¥ ciently understood. 







_ Of the. sulphureous, Dr. Saunders first treats;of the’ Ha eae 
vo gate water,. chiefly described from the accounts of Dr. W 








a and Dr. Garnett. The analysts of the latter chemist we, 
7 : cularly noticed on its appearance, Some judicious remarks, 
ats utility and use are, subjoined,, which we believe the a 
Mmay; safely claim as: his own. The Moffat water is also 4 
- phurcous, and has been.ably analysed by Dr. Garnett. tee 
» ‘The Aix-la-Chapelle waters contain a yery large proportio 
sulphur, which separates:spontancously. The other ingre 
are carbonated dime and soda, with a proportion of common’galy 
a sbut these waters, from ti:cir heat, which enables them_to be 
ployed in a state of vapour, are particularly useful as a 
r | remedies. Of the Borset waters there are two kinds, . the 
resemblin those of Aix, the other containing the salts o 
without the, sulphur. The waters of Barege are more sli 
° sulphureous, with a small proportion of salts of a varied na 
: and rather of opposite.qualities, ‘Chey are chiefly psed exte 
though supposed to be also ef: service in stomachic. and bi 
complaints, . A, synoptical table of the contents of these wate 
| is addede es av Soe 
fT Our author next proceeds to the internal use of, water. aa 
article of -diet and medjcine, In this part he greatly labourgto 
establish the virtues of pure water, and to guard against ae 









' conveniences, which an excess may produce. . In all these 
we cannot safely go along with him. When he speaks, for 
ance, of its. diminishing the efficacy of the gastric fluid, by 
ution, and thus retarding digestion, we Jook in vain for facts 
support of the doctrine, either from chemistry or medicine. } 
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vA know not that the gastric fluid is soluble in water; and we a 
a no eyidence of large draughts of a watery fluid retarding 
> gestion, except by over-distending the stomach, and preve 
ie the discharge of its contents by its undue elevations, Water it br 
is said to be an aliment;, but-it is only, apparently, such by di in 
| tending the vessels 4nd becoming the menstruum of the noxiow! th 


3 excrémgntitious matters: it preserves life for a time,. but addj fw 
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Shimders on MinePal Waters. r8y¥ 
fot, unassisted, to the strength or increase of the body. In shott, 
we see no proof of the efficacy of water but as a diluents 
and, even in this view, it cannot dilute bile, nor the accumu- 
lated mucus of weak stomachs, which are insoluble in this fluid. 
Indeed, -in..those mucous stomachs which chiefly appeat in cold 
gonstitutions,| water. is injurious: of tepid water we have little 
experience ;, but what we. have ‘had is not greatly in its-favour, 
at Jeast.in the latter complaint. od 10 viltdevp 
With respect to the :action of water as’a diluter of the blood; 
there are considerable objections to its:effects.. The humo 
pathologists, whose great object it was to produce this change, 
ywanimously agree. that it does not mix, with the vital fluid, un- 
less joined with some of the farinacea. Our own feelings support 
this idea; for we now speak of experiments on ourselves. W ater 
is not always absorbed from the stomach; and. we believe. it. to 
be.seldom taken up’ by the lacteals, unless when the. serous. sea 
cretions are lessened from a want of fluid. If it be absorbed, it 
passes immediately to the secretory ergans, particularly the 
Kidneys, and is thrown out as useléss. hen joined ‘with fari- 
haceous‘substances, it is acted’on by the stomach, and in that 
tase, becomes. a -component part of the blood. ‘For all these 
feasons, the following arguments are scarcely to us intelligible, — 
ec¢ But, onthe other hand, there are other tendencies to derange- 
ment of functions, which the mere change of mixture in-the: bloed 
will not prevent. - The greater rapidity of circulation cawses this 
fluid to receive an unusual degree of action; and if we can suppose it 
to be similarly affected ‘by this circumstance, as the solids of thie body 
are, this will ineréase the state of fever, which is itself an’ excess 
of action, and in almost every part of the body. Another and more 
inquestionable effect, produced by increased citculation, is a-corre 
sponding increase in the quantity of heat given out by the assistancé 
of the process of respiration, a8 the’ circulation through the lunge 
affords a constant supply of combustible matter to keep up the animal 
temperature.’ In cases of mere increased rapidity in the flow of 
blood unattended with fever, the cooling process of perspiration 
tarries off the excess of heat generated ‘im the vascular ‘system; but 
infever, as the exhalants on the surface of the body will not admit 
fa free passage to the perspirable fluid, the only way to prevent the 
great accumulation of ‘heat, is to Jessen the source'of combustible 
Matter in the blood. ‘This is peculiarly well performed by simple 
Aqueous dilution, which, whilst it changes as little as possible’ the 
fomposition of the blood, simply, increases, its bulk by the addition 
of a fluid not in itself liable to combustion by access of air, Thus 
therefore, simple dilution diminishes the quantity of heat evolved from 
‘the lungs in a given time, by lessening the actual proportion of, com- 
bustible matter; and it possibly may have the same effect by render- 
ing that part of the blood which undergoes chemical change during 
‘the process of respiration, less easily acted’on by the air of the lungs 
When united with a‘large -portion-of water. -:"Fhere ‘are certainly 
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182 Saunders an Mineral Waters. | 
several analogies out of the body, which shaw that a mixed “— 


_ compounded of active and inactive matter for the chemical charge 


becomes more difficult. of decomposition in proportion as.the inactive 
ingredient is increased beyond a certain point. = Bai: 

’ © Again, as the blood re-acts on the vessels in which tt is contained, 
there can be little-doubt’ but that this force of ‘action must :be lim 


ereased to a.great degree by the circumstance of the blood beingig: 
a more:active state than usual, and Pout evolving an aaa | 


quantity of heat during the whole of its course ; this again is 
cilby aqueous dilution, whieh, as it were, quenches the flame, 
abatesthe unusual stimulus arising from the state of the inflam 
blood.’ P- 379- | 


The‘idea of combustion in the lungs is now, we suspect, gee 
nerally exploded; and that water, as incombustible, lessens he 
can’ scarcely-be combated by arguments. Its influence in & 
féspéct ‘proceeds no farther ‘than the stomach, and it ane | 
fever ‘by the sedative power of its temperature. Dr. Saund 
eontiitues in equal error: 7 


* 
re 
> 







‘ Another source of the advantage derived from introduci 
greater quantity of pure water into. the mass of febrile blood, is in 
Sauer the-tendency to effusion of coagulable lymph from the & 
rous arteries. It is well known that one of the most common te 
nations of jnflammation of membranes is a copious effusion of glues) 
or coagylable lymph, which, by assuming .a solid form, occasion 
painful.and dangerous adhesions ; er else it is the production of tam 
pus, the presence of which brings on a variety of unpleasant sym 
ptoms....These consequences of increased action in membrana) 
parts,.and of preternatural effusion, must be much lessened by dil 

the cantents of the circulating fluid, which will diminish the increas 
stimulyson the exhalant vessels, in the same manner as it ug 









on the blood. vessels; and thus the serous effusion will be brought 
back-to.its natural state, in -which it is readily. and copiously také™ 
up by the absorbents in proportion to its production.” Pp. 381.0) 


In this passage our author mixes the old idea of Jentor - wilt 
his peculiar doctrine of dilution, without reflecting on his ha i ff 
tald us, from Mr. Hewson, that the appearance of coagul 
lymph was owing to the more intimate mixture of the componeat 

rts of the blood and the consequent: slowness of its concretiomy 

y which the red globules were permitted to sink to the bottom} 


not. considering, moreover, that water will-not dissolve glutef 
without the addition of a neutral salt. The apprehension of 4 


temporary plethora from excess of dilution is equally groundless. 


for, as we have already said, water, when not wanted, is not ab 
sorbed, or runs through the secretory organs as through a sieve 
The disadyantages of Bard water we beliéve to be exaggerated, of 
rather we suspect that no such exist, even in calculous cases. - 

‘The observations on cold bathing are concise, and somewhat 
sleapsioboctary. The author does not carefylly distinguish, the 
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kinds of inflammation.benefited. by cold. The use of. the celd 
bath in febritula is properly.pointed eut, and we-have often, ex- 
perienced its-advantage. Where the reaction is too violent, he 
might have told ué that it is remedied by:staying longer in the 

water: when too weak; it isassjsted by frictionsor stimvulating — 
dpplications. “The remarks’on the tepid bath are vague arid uns 
satisfactory. Tt acts either as a cold or a ‘warm ‘bath as’the heat 
approaches to the confines of each, and in either case in a Tess 
degree. The peculiar effects of ‘the. former are conSpituous at 
$2°, of the latter at 92°, and nearly in an equal measure. ‘The 
medium is|therefore 87°, at which the effects of, neither,can be 


“expected. The ‘observations. on the warm bath; merit neither . 


praise nor Censure: ‘they are in general vague and indefinite... 
The last ‘chapter is entitled ‘general: remarks.on; the cone . 
tents of mineral waters, and their operation.’ ‘his isthe part 
to which all the rest is, in some’ degree, prepastnts and in 
this ‘the author's ‘opinion ‘may be expected, how’ far mineral 
Waters operate as a diluting element only, and how far they are 
indebted for ‘théir peculiar virtues to their respective ee 
nations. We must now, however, necessarily throw aside all that 
has been said of the dilution of the bile or the gastric fluid: this 
doctrine is wholly untenable. We know that watery fluids, in 
maderatton, assist digestion, and.contribute, by degrees, to wash 
over some impurities that they cannot dissolve... ‘Their power.is, 
however, very limited; but fashion will supply the defeets ef ob- 
servation. Thus, at present, ‘every one swallows watm water, as. 
every one, some time since, ate hard eggs, because, in amoment 
of caprice, some fashionable physician said that they were useful 
in weak stomachs. ake , 
‘Whether from the diluted state of the solvent or its peculiar 
tombination we cannot say, but there is little doubt of mineral 


' waters being a peculiar compound, which we cannot always 


unitate. ‘The.affection of the head, occasioned by even the parte 
as it cannot. be mistaken, so it has not beca imitated; a 
though, by dilution, we may discern that small quantities of 
salts may become:more purgative, or ‘small doses of steel more 
tonic, we cannot’explain why the Bath watets, for instance, 
‘when they disagreee, should produce some fever; when 
agree, greater spirits and appetite. None of their ingredients 
will assist the explanation. “Yet we mean not to depreciate 
chemistry, a science we have been anxious to disseminate, and 
in which we have studiously reprehended the deficiencies of 
many English medical writers. It is of the utmost-importance 
‘im this disquisition; and what we have actually attained is greatly 
‘Superior to what we shave, at least in this department, yet to 
Jeam. The following remarks of our author-merit a careful ex- 
amination, as to his opinions we must attend rather than to pur 
own. “its, “Rites + 
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The chemical anelysis of mineral waters, amongst several dub.’ 
stances Which appear to have but little effect on the human: 
present ué with’ a few, whose efficacy in the use of disease is une 
doubted, and ‘which stand high in value’ on the list of materia medica, 
Every:one,; however, who compares these natural medicines with 
those that. are. compounded by art, must be struck with the smallness 
of the doses that are employed of the former, compared with the be 
nefits which are produced during their use; and he might hence'be 
apt to put a wrong value on their real efficacy, if he were not aware 
of pome | circumstances which increase to an unusual degree the 
activity of these substances.: One, which appears to me of no smill 
consequence, is the extent of their dilution with water; for thereby 
any medicine, highly active in all'states, is diffused equally over thé 
extensive surface of the stomach, and is enabled :to act all at oncej 
the most’ advaritageous manner possible. It is true that the force 
impression on ‘any particular part is hereby lessened, and. therefore’ 
dilution may be carried to excess; but the circumstance of extent of 
sentient surface acted on at once will probably, in most cases, more 
than counterbalance this, and especially as the action is milder, the 
stomach may,.receive it much 5 Another advantage derived 
from this;natural formula is, that the very degree of dilution, as wé 
have already mentioned, promotes, in many cases, the general curative 
jntention, a8 in the very weak solution of a purging salt, which occult 
in Cheltenham or sea water. ‘ Besides these, we shall find that somé 
of the foreign substances in mineral springs, though highly activeif 
themselves, are never used under the same form of composition elses 


where than in these waters. This gives, in some cases, a a | 


peculiar to these natural medicines. Of this kind is the carbonat 
3ron, held, in solution by carbonic acid, and the sulphur, by hydrogen 


. gas. These active medicines, likewise, happen sometimes to 


found in a very fortunate state of combination to fulfil a complicated 
curative intention, as in the waters of Cheltenham or Aix.’ P. 45§ 





‘Tt appears to me, that by far the greater part of the action of 
these substances is, that which is exerted directly upon the stomach, 
‘and ‘only, through the medium of this sensible organ, upon thé 
‘system in‘general. A gaseous water appéars to act more powethail 
in proportion to the suddenness of the expulsion of the air, and¢ 
théreforé'to the looseness of its adhesion to the water with whith 


_ds-combined. Hence the great relief found by taking mixtures it 
‘theractiofefferveseence, where the carbonic acid is applied suddenly 


and in the gaseous state, to a large surface of the stomach. Henety 
tod, the sudden effects similar to intoxication, caused in many pét- 
sons by a large draught of highly carbonated water, such as that of 
Seltzer or Pyrmont,’ p. 456. ie 


Dr. Saunders: pursues this inquiry by examining the effects of 


‘a more minute diwsion, the eflicacy of an aérial fluid in its nascent _ 


state, and the superior power of ‘any gas, the carbonic acid for 
‘instance, when not clogged by. an union with either lime or pure 
magnesia.’ Each'may have some. effect, though the peculiar in- 
fluence of each has not been investigated. Carbonic acid gas 
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acts, in our author’s opinion, on the stomach; whilethe sulphurated 
hydrogen circulates with less change through the whole san- 
guiferous system. ‘The Bath water Dr. Saunders considers as 
‘owing its superior chalybeate power to the diffusion of the me- 
tal, and an increased activity from the combined caloric. The 
very diluted state of the iron, in different waters, is next ex- 
plained at some length. The po omnes of other mineral waters 
offer no circumstance worthy of remark. 

- The volume concludes with some account of the advantages and 
disadvantages of artificial mineral waters. These are appreciated 
with sufficient impartiality; but our author is somewhat too 


- partial to art, though the remarks on the advantages of mixing 


the different natural or artificial waters are well worthy atten- 
tive consideration. The late labours of the Frv..-* chemists, in 
imitating these natural medicines, were published since the ap- 
pearance of this volume. 








Arr. VIII.—7Zhe History, Civil and Commercial, of the British 
Colonies in the West Indies. By Bryan Edwards, Esq. F. R.S. 
ise. Vol. IL. Illustrated with Plates. 4to. Stockdale. 1801. 


MR. Edwards is now no more; and to complete his valu- 
able History of our West-Indian Colonies, this volume, chiefly 
consisting of tracts formerly published in a separate form, is 
now added. The preface is written by Sir William. Young, and 
a short biographical sketch of that able inquirer, from his own 
pen, is next added. We shall copya part of the former, to in- 
troduce the remaining sheets of which the volume consists. 


* To this new and additional volume of the History of the West 
Indies, it was the intention of the author to prefix a preface, touch- 
ing every source of additional, intelligence, every rectification of 
error, and the general — of his views, in furnishing every 
document of commerce, of policy, and of natural history, as con- 
nected with the countries, and the people he describes.) He had 
carefully revised and corrected the text of his book, preparatory to 
such essay, developing the scheme of its construction, and the phi- 
losophy of its contents. But death interrupted the design;—and ere 

lent sheet was revised from the press,—Bryan Edwards was no 
moré! He had long suffered from the disorder which brought him 
to the grave, and seemed to foresee the hour of dissolution hastening 
on; as the Sketch of his Life, written by himself, clearly denotes. 


_ Rendered incapable, by weakness and disease, of completing his greater 


design of a prefatory discourse, yet, with a fond anxiety for honest 

fame, he roused the embers of his genius,—to claim a fair reputation 

with posterity for industry, integnty, and candid exposition of the 

talents and acquirements which introduced him to public’ notice. 
Cait. Rey. Vol. XXXIII. Oct.1801. =" 
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The firmness of his mind, and the cheerfulness of his temper, which, 
throughout a long and‘checquered life, gave confidence to his friend, 
ships, and delight in his society, forsook him not, as he apprehended 
its last short hour before him:—This he clearly shows, when turning’ 
. froth the awful consideration of futurity, to look back on his past life, 
himself brings the retrospect to our view; and describes the scene:in 
80 pure and lively colours, with no gloom from discontent, and’ no 
shade from. remorse, that we readily infer the nature of the light 
which so beamed on this his last work, and to his last howr;—ang 
pronounce its emanation to be from the pyre conscience of ‘a bene. 


volent and upright man.” Pp. v. 


Speaking of the Life, which comprehends only the account of 
Mr. Edwards’s -earlier years, Sir William’ adds the following 
observations : | 


_* Those who knew and were intimate with Mr. Bryan Edwards, ' 
will recognise, in this short account of himself, the energy of mind, 
the industry, and the truth, which characterised his conversations 
and his life; but all must allow, and some must object, that much 
therein is omitted, which has usual and proper place in biography, — 
and which the editor might be presumed, or be called upon, to sup. 
ply. Some account might bé required of his literary essays and le 
gislative acts, so efficient in the cause of humanity towards the ne 
toes, whilst a member.of the assembly in Jamaica :—some account 
might be demanded, of this good and independent man, whilst a 
member of the British parliament; and, especially in the postumous 
life of a literary man, some accurate detail of his literary pursuits and 
writings might be expected ;—of Bryan ater in’ | his corres 
spondence,—of his essays, and of his conduct in the judicious com 
piation and elegant recital of the Travels. of Mungo Park,—and 
specially, of the origm and progress of the great work herewith subp 
mitted to the public,—to these, and other points, the recollection, 
of the reader is thus awakened. The editor presumes no further 
He. cannot venture to alter, or add to, the sacred deposit committed — 
to his: charge,;—and now gives it to the public, as its author lefty 
and willed it, to be given.’ P. wii. “ 


~The Kittle part of Mr. Edwards’s life here submitted to the 
public is written with energy and elegance. We greatly regret 
that it was not-continued farther, as it might have afforded much 
valuable information ; at présent. it is no more than an outline 
of ‘his education. : 7 

©'T he’Civil and Commercial History appeared, in two volumés, 
in #793,-and was noticéd in three successive articles, in the 
{Xth, Xth, and Xith volumes of our New Arrangement. To 
these the present is, as we have said, q supplement, not wholly 
completed, not defective in any material part. We first meet 
with the Historical Survey of St. Domingo, published in 1796s 
and again in 1800. Of this work we gave a sufficiently ample 
view in. our XXIId volume, p. 419; but, as wedid not notice 
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the last edition, we shall here add an account of some of: the 
corrections, with our author’s very candid apology. Many im-. 

nt-improvements are. derived from M. Laborie’s interesting 
work, entitled the Coffee Planter of St. Domingo; and our author 
at the same time informs us that he had the assistance of Sir. Adam 
Williamson in that part of the volume which details the opera- 
tions and proceedings of the British army, afterwards:revised by 
‘4 British officer of. noble birth and considerable rank in the 
army,’ who served on the spot. To M: de Grasse, whom he 
had accused of aiding the negroes in some of their devastations, 
he makes every reparation in his power, in consequence of that 
gentleman having cleared himself of the charge by. satisfactory 
festimonies. ~* | 


« Having thus made all the reparation in my power to this injured 


gentleman, I have further to remark, in justice to myself, that my 


observations concerning the indisposition of the Planters of St. 
Domingo towards the English, on the arrival of the first armament, 
appear, from a conversation I have had with some of them, to have 
been greatly misunderstood. Surely it reflects no Gishonour on such 
of those gentlemen as had no concern in, or knowledge of, the invita- 
tion made to General Williamson, to say that they were not, in the first 
instance, very cordially disposed towards their invaders—especially 
too, as those invaders came with a force by no means syflicient to 
give them certain and permanent protection. ‘Whatever might have 


been the sentiments of certain individuals among them on this ogca- 
‘sion, and how strongly soever the inhabitants of Cape Francois had, 


two years before, in a moment.of irritation, expressed a wish for a 
British invasion, it seems to me that the chief gre throughout 
the colony were altogether unacquainted with the English, and 


- entertain no very favourable opinion of their laws, government, ar. 


manners. What then was their situation on the first arrival of the 
British troops? assailed on the one hand by a desperate and unprin- 
cipled faction of republicans and anarchists, whose principles they ab- 
horred ; and, on the other, called upon.to cg-operate with an insigni« 


ficant foreign armament, which came, on the invitation of a few ob- 
‘scure Frenchmen, not to restore the country to the loyal inhabitants, 


but distinctly and avowedly to conquer and annex it to the British 


dominion! In this dilemma, the majority of the planters acted as 


conscientious men might be expected to act. A great many of them 
left the country, and went into honourable poverty and exile in’a 


distant land. Others, who were unable to follow their example, 


remained in silent obscurity, in different parts of the island, waiting 


‘patiently (and I grieve to say without effect) for better times. If 
~ all this be duly considered, I trust I shall be no longer told, that I 


have. calumniated the French planters, merely because, as an impar- 
tial historian, I have represented them to have acted as ‘any ‘other 
body of men, attached to their country, and faithful to their alle- 
‘$iance, would probably have acted, in similar circumstances.’ P. 22. 


Of this history we need not again speak ; but, on recucring 
; 2 
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to it, we feel, if possible, more deeply the mischiefs arising fron, 
-misapplied, mistaken humanity. We allude to the proposed to, . 
tal emancipation of the negroes, the fatal doctrines of equality, 
and the undisguised incitements to revolt. The worst crimes 
have not produced such fatal effects as these attempts, in the 
garb of benevolence and religion. 

A Tour through the Windward Islands, by Sir William 
‘Young, is a short desultory sketch; but, as- written while the 
ideas were unfaded and the feelings warm, highly pleasing, 
and interesting. We shall select a short specimen or two.— 

assage almost in the beginning merits particular attention, 
Sir William is speaking of the negroes, and his first impressions 
on landing at Barbadoes. ‘ 


¢ Many pressed their services on our first landing; and some first 
begged, and then joked with us, in the style of a Denb of Terence, 
with great freedom of speech, and some humour. I had a higher | 
opinion of their minds, and a better opinion of their masters and 
vernment, than before I set my foot on shore.—Such are my first im. 
pressions, written this evening on returning aboard: furthermore, 
the squares or broader streets are crowded with negroes; their 
wrangles and conversation forcibly struck me, as analogous to what, 
might have been looked for from the slaves in the Forum of Rome, 
Said a negro boy about twelve years of age to a young mulatto; “ You 
damn my soul? I wish you were older and bigger, I would make 
you change some blows with me.”—‘ Upon my honour!” said ag 
old negro.—* [’ll bet you a joe”, (Johannes) answered another, who 
shad nothing but canvass trowsers on. I gave him no credit for 
sessing a six-and-thirty shilling piece, but I gave him full credit fora 
language which characterizes a presumption of self-importance, 
Perhaps, however, liberty of speech is more freely allowed, where l- 
cence can most promptly be suppressed. The dberti of the Roman 
emperors, as we find in Tacitus, and the domestic slaves of the 
Roman people, as we deduce from scenes of Plautus and Terence, 
sometimes talked a language, and took liberties with their lords and 
masters, which in free servants and citizens would not have been 
allowed. Liberty of the press is a proof of political freedom, but I 
berty of the tongue is rather a proof of individual slavery. The 
feast of Saturnalia allowed to slaves freedom of speech for the day, 
without coptroul, In my estimate of human nature, I should say 
that such freedom could not be used but moderately indeed; for the 
slave knew, that if he abused his power on the Thursday, the master 
might abuse his power on the Friday. His best security was on 
those days, when every word might be forbidden, and therefore 
every word might be forgotten or forgiven, In qualification of all 
- inference from my first view of negroes, I should observe, that they 
were town negroes, many of them probably free negroes, and many, 
or.most of them, if rot all, domestic or house negroes. One small 
country cart, drawn by twelve oxen, and with three carters, gave me 
no favourable idea of the owner’s feeding, of either beasts or mem, 
But accounts of distress, and objects of distress in the streets, are 
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ont epereyone I saw as little of either as in any market. town in 
tO» ngland.’ P.262. “k 
wh The following description is highly pleasing, and we regret 
the that we have room for no more. 
s ¢ Sunday, January 1,1792. Rode over to my Pembroke estate 
lam in the valley of Buccament, about six miles distant, to the leeward of. 
the Kingston. The road is over the most rug ed and towering hills, 
ing, with occasional precipices of rock of a reddish dark hue, and for the 
rest covered with bushes and some fine trees. In the vales, between 
ion. the ridges, and on every practicable ascent, are cultivated oe, 
ons _* and the whole is a mixture of the rich and the romantic. ‘The road 
i. winds much, to avoid the deep ravines and gullies. The flight of a 
bird cannot be more than three miles from Kingston to Buccament. 
first We entered the valley of Buceament by a ravine, called Keilland’s 
NCE, land, belonging to me. ' | 
her _. © The vale of Buccament brings to mind the happy and secluded 
go- valley of Rasselas, prince of Abyssinia. The valley, containing about 
Im. ‘ 3,000 acres, is hemmed on each side by towering hills, whose steep 
ore, ascents have in parts peeled off or split in the storm, and now are 
heir left precipices of bare rock, appearing between streaks of the highest 
That, verdure, from which occasionally shoots the mountain cabbage-tree. 
me, In the centre of the valley stands an insulated mountain, whose 
You height, through an interstice in the rugged boundary of the vale, 
ake looks down on the garrison of Berkshire hill, and Berkshire hill is 
an 627 feet above the sea. The hills or rocks that shut in the valley 
who again command the hill in the centre. Down the vale runs a fine 
108 and rapid river, abounding with the finest mullet and other fish; its 
ora bed is obstructed with fragments of rocks from the skirting 
CE, mountains. Its murmurs fill the vale. It winds round the centre 
> jie hill, and then pours straight into the sea. The valley, as it coasts 
nan the sea, is about one mile over. It stretches inland about five miles; 
the its greatest breadth, half-way into the sea, is two miles. From the 
Ce, mount, in the centre, it forms a most luxuriant picture of cultivation, 
and contrasted with romantic views, and seems wholly secluded from all 
een the world.’ P. 277. . 
oe _ © Qbservations on the, Disposition, Character, Manners, &c. 
ay, of the Maroon Negroes,’ follow. This little tract was published 
say in octavo, in 1796, and noticed in our XXIId volume, New Arr. 
the p-.285; so that we need not again return to it. In an Appendix 
ter are added ‘ Observations on the Sugar Ants in the Island of 
on Grenada, by Mr. Castles,’ published in the Philosophical 'Trans- 
ore . actions for 1790, part II.; and an account of the Cultivation. of 
all the Clove Tree in the Island of Dominica, by_Mr. Bull. 
ieY The Postscript to the Historical Survey of St. Domingo, and 
ot the History of the late War in the West Indies, follow. The 
os latter is not completed ; but little, however, rémains—and what 
x § relates to the evacuation of the island is highly interesting. 
as The expedition seems to have been undertaken in cons¢quence 


of representations too flattering; and the force employed was 
0 3 
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conquer and retain the island. In the original expedition to the 
West-Indies the plan'was palsied by curtailing the number of 
forces. Mr. Edwards gives a satisfactory account of ‘the pro; 
gress of this ill-fated war, in which the hyes of the soldiers 
were as prodigally lavished by exposure te the climate, as the 


? 


public treasure was by the unjust claims of many whio pretends 


an extract. : 


for Great-Britain, sn 9 oe olen command of the troops’ t 
‘imself 


General Forbes, who was 


ie ministers had in View, by the appoitrient last mentioned, was, 
- as I have heard, to obtain a full.and accurate representation of the 
state of the cdlony, the actual situation of the British army there, 
atid the prospects whith remained of the ultimate success to the ent 
terprise.- No:man Was Better qualified to form a correct, compres 
hensive, and unbiassed opinion on those points, than General Simcoes 
He was instructed, withal, to carry into effect a plan of reform and 


rétrenchment in the disposal and application of the public money, 





complained of; the correction of whith, it was said, could be effects 
ed only by a proper exertion of firmness, energy, and decision in the 


commander in chief; qualities which eminently distinguish that 


a -  Offiter’s character. It is unpleasant to relate, but it is too notorious 


principal men, in return for the tender of their services, had stipulat 

for and obtained very extraordinary salaries and appointments. Somé 
of these gentlemen, without doubt, had acquired a just claim to liberak 
remuneration; but there were others‘ among them, who set, I am 
afraid, a very exaggerated value on their own merits. -In the present 


rétrenching expences ard allowances, of what nature soever, proved ® 
painful and perilous undertaking. The whole body of our allies 
were alarmed and discontented in consequence of it. Their efforts 
_ became every where palsied; and it is alleged, that some important 
posts were surrendered to the enemy, without an effort being made 





rapidly thinning the ranks, disgust and ‘disaffection spréad with equat 
rapidity among the survivors. The prospect, on evéry side, ‘was 
| gloomy; and the mournful exclamation, tout est perdu, resounded 
. equally from disappointed selfishness, and desponding loyalty. 

ey « General Simcoe, by the moderation and firmness-of his conduct, 
oe succeeded. in restoring order and subordination, and, in some 

a reviving confidence; but the state of affairs was irretrievably deeper 
Be | and the General; probably, thought that the greatest service he co 

' render his country, was. to return to Grreat-Br 


oe, ee - . 


Sully to represent in person, to the king’s ministers, the result of his 


not stifficient ‘to prdtect thése who might have contributed 


éd to have assisted or suffered.. From this part we shall make 


‘ In the month of March, 1796, Sir Adam Williamson embarked » 


stiperseded by the arrival of Genetaf © 
Since; as! Chief "Poverndr, In-March 1797. One gréat object the - 


Abuses under this head were loudly, and I believe very justly; 


af tobe denied; that among the French colonists, our allies, many of the © 


fStlorn and sad condition of the army, however, the measure Of 


to save them. It is ‘certain, that officers of high rank tesigned their ~ 
commissions, and quitted the country. ‘Thus, whilst disease was 


ritain, fully and faith 
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éxpérience and observations.” For this purpose (asit is supposed) he 
embarked for Europe in July. ey. Bare 
¢ “What report the General made, on his arrival im London; to the 
British administration, is not known to me but by conjecturé.' It is 


' ¢eftain, that government soon afterwards came to thé determination 


of reducing the number of British posts in St. Domingo (by eae oe | 
the most distant and less important ones to be abandoned), and o 

concentrating and directing all our force to the maintenance of cer- 
tain places only, the permanént possession of which might afford 
sectirity to our navigation and commerce, and deter the enemy from 
attempting predatory excursions against the British settlements in the 


. neighbourhood.’ Pp. 390. 


Our author’s friendship. for Sir Adam Williamson steps be- 
tween that ofhicer and censure; but, with the best intentions, he 


‘seems often to have been deceived by the artful and interested. 


Generous and unsuspicious, he did ‘not unravel the mazes of 
craft, or detect the boldness of more confident fraud. 
On the whole, this History of the West Indies is highly in- 


teresting. Many valuable facts are collected, and of these the 


value. will be permanent... In the third volume are maps of St.. 
Domingo and St. Vincent, with two or three pleasing charac-~ 
teristic engravings. 





ae — 


Art. 1X.—The Indian Observer. By the late Hugh ae Esq. 
with the Life of the Author, and some Miscellaneous Poems, 
Lawrence Dundas Campbell. 8v0. 10s. 6d. Boards. Cadell and 
Davies. : : 





THE re-publication of a collection of essd4ys which first ap- 
peared in'an Asiatic newspaper would not probably have excited 
much attention, except among those who loved and admired the 
author, or might wish to revive ideas connected with the youth 
ful gaiety, the hope, expectation, or friendly intercourse of the 
period when they were best read, if the publication had not been 
connected with a literary problem, the author of the letters of 
Junius. It was asserted some time. since that this author was 


Mr. Boyd; but so little was his biographer aware of his claim, 


that it is wholly unnoticed:in a life written soon after the death 
of Mr. Boyd, and is added in consequence of the present publi- 
cation. Yet it appears Mr. Boyd was suspected by his friends to 


_ have been the author of this popular miscellany. 


‘ Their suspicions may be supposed to have arisen from the ec- 
centricity of his genius, from the vigour and acuteness of his intellect, 
from the wonderful powers of his memory, which, it may be, were 
never surpassed, from his extensive and varied information, from his 

litical opinions and friends, from his predilection for polities, from 
tis perfect knowledge of all, and personal acquaintance with many of 


‘. O 4 
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the characters who are immortalized in the pages of Junius, from: hig 
being engaged, during the original publication of those letters, ig 
writing papers, the subject of which he never communicated even to 
his most intimate friends, and with which they are yet unacquainted; 
and from his quitting London shortly after Junius ceased to. write, 





and going to the North of Ireland, where he published a series of 
political essays, entitled the Freeholder, which, from the princjpley 


they maintained, the, poignancy of their satire, and the elegance of 
their language, were denominated in that country, a second Junius; 
and which were not ‘discovered to be Mr. Boyd’s for many months 
after their publication, when a scrap of the manuscript, which the 
printer had neglected to destroy, was found, and proved him to be 


the author. These circumstances are undoubtedly grounds for gu. 


. -spicion; and prove to those who knew him, that he was, at least, fully 
competent to the task of composing the Letters of Junius. Buta 
the public require other grounds, and more conclusive evidence, it was 
deemed improper to make any observation upon the subjéct in the 
Life, or to suffer any thing to be inserted there, the truth of which 
could not be clearly established.’ Pp. xvii. 


The rest of the evidence is still more vague. Every man of 


considerable abilities was suspected ; every admirer of fine writing 
was fond of talking on the subject; many were eager to. imitate 


the language. One compositor ‘ believes’ the writing of Junius: 
to be that of Mr. Boyd; another ‘ sincerely believed’ it to be the 
same; and Mr. ry himself was positive the heroic epistle was 


the production of the author of Junius. Such are the arguments 
adduced in favour of the point, urged with much vehemence in 
the ‘ Anecdotes Biographical, Literary, and Political,’ but with- 
out the slightest support of argument or decisive evidence. 


The Anecdotes were noticed in the XXIIId volume, New Art. 


of our journal, and the description of the author of Junius’s Letters 
is said to be particularly and exclusively applicable to Mr. Boyd} 
but, from ari attentive consideration of the subject, we are con- 
vinced that he was wot the author. The presumptions and belief 
of the compositors have been satisfactorily answered: by Mr. 
William Woodfall; nor can it be credited that letters of sucha 
nature would be intrusted to any author’s own hand. We have 


been assured that the hand-writing was various, sometimes — 


evidently disguised, sometimes the fine Italian of a lady of that 
period. ‘The style of. Junius is a laboured and an artificial one 
which prevents all judgement from any resemblance in that re 
spect. Yet, in the dispute with Sir William Draper, Junius: was for 
once off his guard: on oné temporary occasion he wrote in haste. 
The falling. off was evident; yet even here we find no resemblance 
to the style-of Mr. Boyd. It is a more characteristic one, and 
--such as, were the roughness to be rounded and polished, might 
evidently become Junian. We pass over the argument, that no 
one would willingly be deprived of such postumous fame, if he 
could not safely enjoy it while alive, because we know that some 
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minds take pleasure in puzzling the world, and. leaving .a 
roblem without a.solution. Junius, however, must have had con- 


| fidants; for various facts could not have reached him without good. 


intelligence: he must have had amanuenses; he must have had 
legal advisers. For all these reasons we think he is still living. 


“One fact we shall mention. He speaks of a circumstance, in a 


distant port of this kingdom, ‘when it was known only to the col- 
lector of that port, the minister, and one other person. It was not 
very creditable to the former two, so that they probably never 
mentioned it. The other person communicated it to a noble lord, 
who formed a part of many administrations, and was once in the 


“highest station. He and the late lord Ashburton might at any time, 


we believe, have solved the problem, and the survivor may yet 
do.so; but the cinders, though covered, will perhaps yet burn 
the foot which incautiously steps on the ashes. The cog 
copy was not. merely known to the editors and printers. Mr. 
‘Woodfall never, we believe, published a letter without submit- 
ting it to some friends, otherwise the following anecdote would 
have been decisive: A gentleman, we believe Mr, Hamilton, 
celebrated for a single speech, once asked his friend if he had 
seen the Junius of that morning, declaring that it excelled every 
other that had appeared. His friend went immediately to the 


‘coffee-house, and saw an apology for deferring the letter af 


Junius till-the next day. This anecdote was well known at the 


‘time; but the evidence was inconclusive, for the reason assigned. 


Though Mr. Boyd was not, however, the author of Junius, 
his talents and abilities were considerable. His Life, by Mr. 
Campbell, prefixed to the Observer, is written with all the 
warmth of friendship; with the (perhaps venial) partiality of a 
friendly admirer; yet, on the whole, ‘with judgement and dis- 
crimination. There are few events to distinguish his life :—~ 
ayouth of gaiety, probably of dissipation; a maturey age scarcely 
weaned from its follies; which are, however, disguised by the 
gilding epithets of conviviality and mirth; a death, in many 
views, premature, at the age of forty-seven, or, at most, verging 
to-the forty-eighth year. Even his friendly biographer makes 
the following concessions at the shrine of prudence, if not of 
morality. 


« In social life he enjoyed, in an eminent degree, those qualities 
which give confidence to fellowship, and zeal to benevolence; which 
give incitement to charity, and activity to friendship. His manners 
Were so ingratiating, that they at once captivated and detained the 
heart, His pleasantry and humour extorted smiles from the inflexible 
Mmisanthropist, and infused cheerfulness into the breasts of the dis- 
consolate. His persuasive mildness conciliated the boisterous and 
subdued the ryde. But in the practice of these transcendent virtues, 
he was not unaccompanied by his predominant passions. - The 


’ moderate were displeased with his constant deviation from order, and 
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the prudent«were offended with his total neglect of ceconomy. Ms 


boundless profusior was generally condemned, and his munificeri¢e 
often got the name of injustice? v.24. - | watt 

Tf we follow, Mr. Campbell in the other parts of his characté 
we shall find him more impartial. Where the charms of ni 
and social conviviality do not spread a delusive girs the « 
lineation appears to approach neater to truth; yet t 






produced the Letters of Junius. a 
-¢_ Of his intellectual elements, his imagination was the most active 
and- powerful, and his reason the most feeble and inert.. His genius 
bold, aspiring, and adventurous, formed conceptions beyond 
bounds of sublunary nature; and his judgement was only ‘not 
grous, when it endedyoured to restrain his fancy. His mind, in 
ér operations, was assisted by a curiosity perpetually awake, anda 
comprehensive capacity Of observation; by an-intuitive perceptionja 
tenacious memory, and an ‘understanding, that could associate the 
mote and the familiar—the beautiful and the grand. te 
¢ Accustotried to early habits of attention on the affairs of lifey he 
possessed not the power of solving the intricacies of abstraction, Ror 
of separating the metaphysical combinations. His ideas flowed with 
‘hich disabled him from concentrating his. powers, orgf 
arranging them in such a logical process, as is requisite to the m 
vestigation of speculative truths:—yet his mind had an extensive 
grasp. He contemplated the universe with the poetic eye of phile 
sophy, and embraced at one view all the complex organizations of 
the material world. gs, | 
* His learning, like his genius, was more splendid than profouit 
He feasted on all the choicest fruits, but had not diligently culti 
the soil of the literary garden. He had made a general survey of a 







most every region of human knowledge, but of few only any particular 


research. 

‘ With the belles lettres, and with the literary and civil histories of 
every age and nation, he was familiarly acquainted. He read the 
classics of ancient and modern Europe, in their original dress. 0 
the Latin and French languages he was an eminent proficient; amg 
in the Greek he attained a degree of perfection, which, I may pre 
sume, very few possess. ; 

‘ Endowed with a taste, by nature most exquisitely delicate, and 
refined by the elegancies of the Attic school, he was nice’ in politt 
criticism, without being fastidious, and correct in philology, without 
being pedantic. 

: OF the stage he was an enthusiastic admirer, and on dramati¢ 
poetry a critic of admirable acumen. But on this subject his 
opinions were not formed on the Grecian or Parisian oda they 
were drawn from the originals of nature, as represented in the db 
versified scenery of the immortal genius of Britain. 

‘ To talents so polished, learning so amplified, and taste so chat 
tened, had Mr. Boyd united regularity and application, he would pro 
bably have added treasures and ornaments to the’ literature of, Enge 
land, whith with hér declining elegance and virtue could have alone 


the observation 
wiust perpetually recur—this is‘ not the mind which could have 
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decayed. But how few can distinguish their real worth, from the 


“flattering snares of delusive’ passion!” Pp. 30. vaca 


Of the chief part of this volume we need not now speak. It 
has passed its: ordeal,»and has contributed perhaps all it ean to 
and instruct. ‘The essays preservean even tenor; and; were 
they not called Indian, might be-mistaken forthe productions of 
the Temple, of Bond-street, or of the Row. They are light, 
pleasing, and elegant; yet: the reader who has once perused them 
will not again eagerly take up the book. ‘To ‘select'a specimen 
would scarcely give an adequate.idea of the collection, ' for the 
gutlior has many contributors, who vary the style-and the topics; 
anu‘towards the:end we have a few disquisitions which are more 
ropriately Indian, or rather a few communications respecting 
ian literature. These are, however, no longernovelties. 
Mr. Campbell, who proved a useful friend to, and:a valuable 
eotrespornident of, the Indian Observer, concludes Mr: Boyd’s 
works by an *QOde on the Performance of selected. Sacred 
Music for the Benefit of the Male Asylum,’ from which we shall 
extract some of the first stanzas; which rise above mediocrity. . 


¢ Heard ye not the solemn strain? 
Hark !—the awful sounds again ! : 
Still through the quivering air they float, 
Each varied, lengthened, melting note : 
Now in résistless majesty they roll, 
’ Now thrilling through the heart, exalting now the soul. 


-¢ O magic charms, whose potent sway 
Or fires to rage, or melts to tears, 
Whose power the passions all obey, 
Love, hate, joy, grief, warm hopes, chill fears: 
Hail mighty power of all-commanding song, 
Sweet as the vernal breeze, as the high billow strong. 


When, from thy native heavenly sphere, 
Descending on the mortal ear x 
Thou pour’st the full ecstatic strain, 
Rapture borders upon pain,— 
When from the aweful pause—again the full notes meet, 
Almost for sense too strong; too exquisitely sweet, 


Can Music’s charms more powerful move 
Than tun’d to glory, or to love?» 
Than in warm friendship’s generous glow, 
Than in soft pity’s tender woe? | 
Yes—a sublimer * adh our ear demands, 
And the best passions of the soul commands,’ . 373. 


Mr. Campbell’s own poems add a little to the bulk, and some- 
what to the utility, of the volume;—they, are lively and pleasing, 
but aim not at merit of any higher order. 
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Art. X.—Lectures on Lcclesiatical History. (Continued fe 


— p. 436 of the former Volume.) 


IN the last number of our journal we gave an account of thé 
life and writings of Dr. Campbell, abstracted from the biog 
prefixed to the work before us, whence; we presume; out all 
cannot fail to have formed a favourable opinion of his le 
and of his powers as a lecturer. As professor of divinity, 
set an example to his brethren in similar offices, by continuedap, 
plication to the Holy Scriptures,and to every study which 
light upon them, or may tend to make a minister of the Goj 
useful m his important station. Ecclesiastical history 
deed be considered as of little consequence, compared with th. 
due knowledge of the Scriptures themselves; but, by perceiving 
the vast train of vices and misery which followed a departin 
from. the Gospel for many centuries after its propagation, the 
student, in consequence of applying to the former, will attacha 
_ greater degree cf respect to the simplicity of truth as conveyéd 
i the latter, and will be more upon his guard against every ap 
proach of bigotry and error. ‘The history of the church is falle 
' anterest: the generality of the empires of the world show only 

the various modifications of force: to obtain certain ends her, 
the highest dominion has been acquired by the gradual pr 

of fraud; and each generation, as it was duped by the preceding, 
became in its turn the deceiver of its successor; till the human 
mind, worn down by constant oppression, could at length endure 
‘no longer, and threw off, by a wonderful effort, the intellectual 
chains by which, through the persevering arts of pricstcraft, it 
had been so successfully enthralled. ; 

Ecclesiastical history is traced by our author to its remotett: 
sources for though, in common acceptation, it relate only @ 
the Christian church, it comprehends events which preceded, # 
well as those which were posterior to, the Christian zera. 
reasons for studying both parts are well explained in the first 
lecture. In the second lecture the canon of the Scripture.is & 
amined; and a very important distinction is made between the 
constitution of the two churches, the Jewish and the Christiam 

In the former, as in the present Mahometan church, the éctl 
siastical and the civil powers are blended together; church 
state are one and the same thing; the lawyer mentioned in tht 
New ‘Testament is both the civil advocate and the doctor of de 
vinity. The Christian church is, in this respect, totally dissimilat 
It is entirely dissevered from the state, and cannot possibly} 
united to it; for the punishments of a state can have no place 
a society whose bond of urtion is love, and by which co 
‘pains and penalties cannot possibly be inflicted.—-By the preache 


-yng of the apostles, 
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» 5 —was formed a community of the disciples of Jesus, which was 
called his church, a word that denotes no more than society or assem- 


_-bly, and is sometimes used in the New Testament with evident ana- 


to the common use, to signify the whole community of Christians 


_ considered as one body, of which Christ is denominated the head, 


aad sometimes only a particular congregation of Christians. In this 

eneral society, founded in the unity of their faith, their hope, their 
es cemented, as it were by a communion or joint participation, as 
occasion offered, in religious offices, in.adoration, in baptism, and in 
the commemoration of the sufferings of their Lord, preserved by a 
most friendly intercourse, and by frequent instructions, admonitions, 
reproofs when necessary, and even by the exclusion of those who had 


-yiolated such powerful and solemn engagements: in all this, I say, 
_ there was nothing that interfered with the temporal powers. They 


claimed no jurisdiction over the person, the liberty, or the property 
ofany man. And if they expelled out of their own society, and, on 
satisfying their conditions, re-admitted those who had been expelled, . 
they did in this only exercise a right, which (if we may compare 
great things with small, and heavenly things with earthly) any pri- 
vate company, like a knot of artists or philosophers, may freely 
exercise ; namely, to give the benefit ef their own company and con- 
yersation to whom, and on what terms, they judge proper: a right 
which can never justly be considered as in the least infringing on the 
secular powers. The Christians every where acknowledged themselves 
the subjects of the state, whether monarchical or republican, absolute 
ot free, under which they lived; entitled to the same privileges with 
their fellow-subjects, and bound as much as any of them (I might 
say more, in respect of the’ peculiar obligation which their religion 
laid them under) to the observance of the laws of their country. 
They pleaded no exemption but in one case; a case wherein every 
man, though not a Christian, has a natural title to exemption; that 
18, not to Shey a law which is unjust in itself, and which he is per- 


- waded in his conscience to be so. But in regard to rights merely of 


a personal or private nature, over which the individual has a greater 
power, far from being pertinacious asserters of these, they held it for 
an invariable maxim, that it is much better to suffer wrong than 
tither to commit or to avenge it. This, in my judgement, is the 
true footing on which the apostolical church stood in relation to the 
secular powers.’ Vol. i. P. 43. 


The departure of Christian societies from the maxims of true 
Christianity is very ingeniously accounted for in the third 
lecture, and in a manner which does not strike the cursory 
reader of ecclesiastical history. St. Paul had’reproved the early 
converts of. Corinth for their litigious, disposition, and recom- 
mended to them the more simple mode of arbitration. This was 
useful in the first stage of the society, and their elders were na- 
turally the persons to whom this arbitration would be committed. 
The elders, from being annual officers elected by the people, ac- 
quired a permanency of office by degrees, and assumed the cha- 
‘acter of the Jewish and pagan priesthood, and then—— 
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« Time; the greatest of all innavators, though, when it operates by 


slow degrees, the: least: observable; (time,’ 1 say) which alters 

sling kd; Suen the universality of the practice of committing this 
trust to the pastors, and from its continuance for a course of. Ie 
cessions in their hands, at lengthi, in-effect, establish it.as a rights ae 


eharity cooled, ambition, a very subtle passion, insensibly insinuated 
‘ itself. ‘This it would do at first) more modestly under- the gaae | 


ie 


public virtue, as a desire of. being more extensively u 


= 


people; afterwards more boldly, as a commendable zeal for everythin | 


that could be deemed: a prerogative of the sacred order. 
persecutions had ceased, the churches, as they grew in the number 
and the wealth of their members, produced, 1m proportion, mom 
fruits of contention, and fewer of brotherly love. Every thing, then, 
that might give any sort of ascendency over the minds of othey 
would be greedily grasped at: and this privilege of judging, imei 
matters, would then be very naturally claimed by the bishops, asg 
part of their office. ‘It must, however, be acknowledged, that 
though, in particular instances, this:trust might be abused, it way 
upon the whole, expedient for the Christian brotherhood, and could 
acarcely be considered as dafgerous so long as it remained on:the 
original footing, and was unsupported by the secular arm. 
¢ But: when Christianity came to receive the countenance aM 
sanction of the ruling powers, the Roman emperors imagined thi 
could ‘not more effectually show their zeal for the cause of Chrig 
than by confirming every prerogative which had been considered @ 
belonging to his ministers. It is, besides, not unlikely, that 
happy influence which the pastoral decisions, aided by the author 
of religion, generally had in composing differencés among the 
would prove an additional motive for their interposition in support 
a practice seemingly so conducive'to. public utility. But whatever 
be in this, so it was, that the bishop’s power of judging in. seoulat 
matters was not only ratified by law, but, through an ill-judged & 
.dulgence, as soon appeared by the event, was further extended, bach 
ed by the secular arm, and rendered compulsory. Constantine, thé 
first Christian emperor, made a law, that the sentence of the bishop 
should, in every case, be final, and that the magistrate should be 
obliged to exeeute it; that if in any cause depending before thes 
eular judge, in any stage of the proceés, either party, though @, 
direct opposition to the other party, should appeal to the bishop, #@ 
his tribunal, from which there could be no appeal, the cause shouldbe 


instantly remitted.’ WVol.i. P. 59. Me 


The progress of this assumption of power on the part of the 
new priesthood is well delineated;. and the remark on the male 


ner in which it still subsists in one portion of Christendom | 


described with equal truth and precision. 


‘In England, the natural limits have been very ill preserved, a ! 
both kinds of jurisdiction, the civil and the religious, are ™é 


strangely to encroach on one another. I donot here so much alu! 


to the judicial power of the consistorial courts, in matters matrimoni@e 
and testamentary, thongh these are purely secular, as. to the 
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en in what regards the executive part of jurisdiction. As, with 


church censures are followed with civil penalties, the loss, of 
iberty, or imprisonment, and the forfeiture ff the privileges of a 
citizen, the clergy must have become absolute lords of the persons 
aid‘ properties of the people, had there not been lodged’ in the*civil 
judicatories a paramount jurisdiction, by which the sentences of the 
iritual courts can be revised, suspended, and annulled. 
/* Add to this; that the participation of. one of the sacrament 
liaving been with them, by a very short-sighted policy, perverted ‘into 
atest for civil offices, a minister may be compelled, by the magistrate, 
to admit a man who 1s well known to be a most improper person, an 
atheist blasphemer, or profligate. The tendency of this prostitution 
plainly is, by the law of the land, to make void the institution of 
‘Jesus Christ, as far as regards its mean*ig and design. By the ap- 


 pointment of Jesus Christ, the participation was to serve in the par- 


ticipants purely as a testimony of their faith in him, and love to him, 
“To this in remembrance of me.”? By the law of the land, it is 
rendered a qualification, or test, absolutely necessary for the attain- 
ment.of certain lucrative offices, and for securing a continuance in 
them when attained; so that, ina great number, it can servé,as a 
testimony of nothing but of their secular views... And.to render this 
testimony, if possible, perfectly unequivocal, sugh people must-have 
a certificate from the minister of their receiving the sacrament, to 
present to their superiors when required.” For my own part, I do 
not see how the divine commandment, in what regards its spirit, 
er, and use, could be more effectually abrogated by statute than 
ted retaining the form, the letter, the body of the precept, and, 
ig same time, totally altering the purpose, object, and intention.” 
ol.i. P. 71. 


‘ 


‘Inthe next lecture the nature of the church government, as 
derived from the Scriptures, is discussed; and the lecturer’s ac- 


i of schism and heresy,do honour to the goodness of his 
eart, - 


‘4 That alone is schism, in the sense of holy writ; which wounds 
charity; and which, in order to ‘unite Christians more closely to a 
seet or faction, alienates: their hearts from one another, and conse- 
quently from the interest of their common master; or which de- 
taches them, in respect of love, even though outward unity should 
not be violated, from the whole community of Christians, in order to 
attach them more firmly to a part. The former only, those who 
Pteach- out of love, the apostle regards as true; the latter, those 
who preach out of envy and strife, he considers as pretended preach- 


ers, or heralds of Christ.’ Vol. i. p. 106. 


The term sectary may be applied to persons ‘ of all denomi- 
nations, Popish and Protestant, established and unestablished; 
for it is not a legal establishment, as some vainly imagine, or 
any rag merely external, that either makes or unmakes a sec- 
tary the Scriptural sense? it is solely the spirit by which a 
man is actuated.’ After a very accurate investigation of the ori- 


UM 
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inal church government, the whole is concluded with this truly 
important and just remark on the present Christian com. — 
munities. : wwe rn 
‘ In regard to those polities which obtain at present in the diffe. 
rent Christian sects, I own ingenuously that I have not found one of 
all that I have examined which can be said perfectly to on 
the model of the apostolic church. Some, indeed, are nearer, aad 
some are more remote; but this we may say with freedom, that ifg 
particular form of polity had been essential to the church, it had | 
been laid down in another manner in the sacred books. The very 
hypothesis is, in my opinion, repugnant to the spiritual natureof 
the evangelical economy. It savours grossly of the conceit with 
which the Jews were intoxicated of the Messiah’s secular a 
a conceit with which many like-minded Christians are intoxicated 
still’ Vol.i. Pp. r4i. | “e 
‘The following lecture pursues the subject of the prec 
one by a more modest examination of original church office 
and the sixth examines the nature of episcopacy in the seco 
and third centuries. The seventh and eighth lectures bring wg 


down to the time when prelacy or diocesan epicopacy, succttd. 
ing the parochial, began generally to prevail. The church a 






assumes the appearance of a faction in the state; but, as is well 
observed in the next lecture, in its progress, something farther 
was requisite to prepare the minds of the people for its haughty 
domination; and the strange division of the community 
clergy and laity was devised in consequence, the former ’ 
God’s peculiar or special inheritance. : 


‘ It is impossible to conceive a claim in appearance more | 
or in reality worse founded. God is indeed, in the Old Testament 
said to be the inheritance of the Levites, because a determined share 
of the sacrifices and offerings made to God was in part to serve them 
instead of an estate in land, such as was given to each of the other 
tribes. But, I pray you, mark the difference ; no where is the tribe 
of Levi called God’s inheritance, though that expression is repea 
used of the whole nation. Concerning the whole Israelitish nation, 
Moses, who was himself a Levite, says, in an address to Gods 
Deut. ix. 29. ‘¢ They are thy people, and thine inheritance, which 
thou broughtest out by thy mighty power.” - The words in the Sep- 
tuagint translation deserve our particular attention. Ouro: Aas 8 4 
Hab KANLOS OB, BS ESyyaryes ex y7s AryuTle ev Tn Igy oe Tn LEYadt 
The same persons are in the same sentence declared to be both the 
aaos and the xAyeos. What, says the canonist, at once laymen and 
clergy? That is certainly absurd ; the characters are incompatible: 
yet it did not then appear so to Moses. Now would it be thought 
reasonable or just that what was allowed to be the privilege andthe’ 
glory of every Israelite, under the more servile establishment of 
ses, should, under the more liberal dispensation of the Gospel, Ht 
disclaimed by all those disciples of Jesus who have not been admiite 
ted into the sacred order, which they, for.this reason, have calleé 
clerical? ey en “ 
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¢ When we. récur to the use. of the term in the New Testament, 
we find one passage, and but oné, wherein it is applied to persons, 
"The passage is in the first epistle of Peter, the fifth chapter, and third 
‘verse, which is thus rendered in our version: ‘ Neither as being lords 
over God’s heritage, but being eysamples to the flock.” The 
‘words in the original are, p72" ws KUGIEVOVTES TWY HANOWY, GAAS TUTES 
jojkevs TB WOiLyie. Tliey are part of a charge given to the pres- 
yters, or pastors, relating to their care of the people committed to 
them, who ate called God’s flock, which they are commanded to 
feed, of which they are to take the oversight, not the mastery, and 
to which they are to serve as patterns. The same persons, therefore, 
who, both in this and in the. preceding verse, are styled woimyiov, the 
flock, under the direction of God’s ministers, the keohente are also 


" ‘called xAyoo1, his inheritance, over whom their pastors are commanded 


ot to domineer. It is somewhat extraordinary, that in the choice of 
distinctions, which the church rulers so soon showed a disposition to 
affect, they should have paid almost as little attention to,the style 
as they did to the spirit and meaning of the sacred books. Let it be 
observed then, in the first place, fhe this distinction, so far from 
having a foundation in Scripture, stands in direct contradiction both 
to the letter and to the sense of that unerring standard. . I am not 
ignorant that some expositors, jealous for the priesthood, render the 
term xA7g01 here the church’s possessions. Not to mention that this 
explication but ill suits the context, and annihilates the contrast *be- 
tween an imperious master and an engaging pattern, and supposeth 
an awkward ellipsis in the words, allow me to ask, What were the 
church’s possessions in those days? Was she so early vested with. 
lands and hereditaments ?—for it is to such only that the term xAygos, 
‘when denoting property of possession, is applied. Or have those in- 
terpreters been dreaming of the truly ‘golden age of pope Gregory 
the Seventh, when the patrimonies of some metropolitical and ‘pa- 
triarchal.sees were indeed like dukedoms and principalities, and the 
grand hierarch himself could dispose of kingdoms and empires?’ In, 
the apostolic times, on the contrary, the church’s patrimony con- 
sisted mostly, I may say, in persecution and calumny, hatred and de- 
rision, agreeably to the prediction of her Lord.’ Vol. i. Pp. 297. 


The distinction of clergy and. laity is still more amply refuted 
in the next lecture, where, after a just observation on the in- 
fluence that names have-in the world, he exemplifies it in the 
use,of the word church; on which.subject the following remark 
‘is introduced with much propriety: 


1) $. 1 know not for what reason our English translators have never 
jadmitted the werd church into their, version of the Old Testament, 
‘notwithstanding the frequent use they have made of it in their trans- 

New. They have. always rendered the Hebrew word ' 
above-mentioned by the English words congrégation, assembly, or 
some synonymous term. I do not mean to say that in so doing they 
have mistranslated the word.’ Either of-these English names is, per- 
~ as well adapted to express the sense of the Hebrew as the ap- 

tives of one language commonly are tg convey the ideas sug- 
Crir. Rev. Vol. XXXII. Oot. 1801. fp. 
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is still.a minister in the church. In such a situation to perform ay 





ested by those of another. But these English words were 
Sher as fit for expressing the, sense of the word exxAyora in the 
Testament as of the word Sas in the Old, the former being ; 
term by which the latter had been rendered almost uniformly in : 
Septuagint, and which had been employed as equivalent by all th 
Hellenist Jews. ‘What I blame, therefore, in our translators, is 
want of uniformity. They ought constantly to have rendered 
original expression either church in the Old Testament, or con 
in the New. Terms so perfectly coincident in signification as 
Hebrew and Greek names are ought to have been translated b the 
same English word. ‘There is one advantage at least resulti i 
such an attention to uniformity, which is this, that if the applicat 
of the word should, in a few passages, be dubious, 2 comparison 4 
the other passages wherein it occurs often serves entirely to rem 
the doubt. They are the more inexcusable, in regard to the 
instance, that they do not refuse the title of the church to th 
Tsraelitish commonwealth, when an occasion of giving it 2 
the New Testament, though they would take no occasion in the Ol 
Thus they have rendered the words of Stephen, who says, speak 
of Moses, Acts vii. 38. ‘“ This is he that was in the church im 
wilderness” —Ovros ewriv 6 ‘yevomevos ev Tn EXXANTIA EV Ty EOmMM 
Vol. i. P. 321. AY 

































If the clergy could procure to themselves the proud distin 
of being God’s inheritance, it would notbe at all surprising that 
should form various offices of different degrees of saftctity, - 
they should cover the whole with a mysterious veil, and sts 
each individual with an indeleble character. As the latter not 
has lately been attempted to be revived by ignorant persons, hal 
Protestants and half Papists, we will present to our teaders the 
opinion of our author, given on this subject at the close of his 
eleventh lecture. as A 


« In regard to the indelebility all agreed, insomuch, that though? 
bishop, priest, or deacon, turn heretic or schismatic, deist or athei 
he still retains the character, and, though not a Christian man, hei 
still a Christian ‘bishop, priest, or deacon; nay, though ‘he be dé 
graded from his office, and excommunicated, ‘he ig, in respect of fle 
‘character, still the same. Though he be cut off from the church, lie 





of the sacred functions would be in him a deadly sin ; ‘but thet 
would be equally valid as before.. Thus he may not be within the 
set the church himself, and yet ‘be infhe church a ministet of 
Jesus Christ. He may openly and solemnly blaspheme God, am@ 
abjure'the faith of Christ; he may apostatize to Judaism, to Maio 
metism, or to Paganism;—he still retains the character. He may eve? 
become a priest of Jupiter, or a priest of Baal, and still continue ® 
priest of Jesus Christ. The character, say the schoolmen, is ‘ndt 
eancelled in the damned, ‘but remains with the wicked, to theif ir 
grace and greater confusion ; so that even in hell ‘they are the min 
aters of Jesus-Christ, and the messengers of the new covenant. Ne 
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i ie cancelled in the blessed, but remains in heaven with them far 


eir greater glory and ornament. 
™ [have been the more particular on this topic, because it is a funda- 
mental article, with a pretty numerous elass (and these not all Ro- 
manists). I was willing to explain it, as far as it is explicable, from. 
the writings of its defenders, being persuaded that on those who do 
not discover there a sufficient confutation, reason, and argument, 

ipture and common sense will make no impression, An author, of 
whose sentiments I took some notice in my last lecture, has observed, 
that as the civilians have their fictions in law, our theologists also have 
their fictions in divinity. It is but too true that some of our thed- 

ital systems are so stuffed with these, that little of plain truth is to 


- be learnt from them ; and I think it will be doing no injury to this 


dogma of the character to rank it among those fictions in divinity. 
God forbid [ should add, in the not very decent words of that author, 

gh I really believe he meant no harm by them) ‘ which infi- 
nite wisdom and goodness hath devised for our benefit and advan- 
tage.” The of truth needs not the: assistance of falsehood, 
nor is the cause of truth to be promoted by such means, The use of 
metaphorical expressions, or figurative representations, in Scripture, 


gives no propriety to such an application of a term so liable to abuses’ 
Vo i. P. 365. 


" The twelfth and thirteenth lectures show.the natural Hee of 
papal out of patriarchal dominion, with suflicient reasons why 
none of the patriarchal churches could contend with any chance 


1? 


_fsuccess with Rome for the pre-eminence. The rise and 


progress of disputes affecting the peace of the church, and the 
| of adjusting them by councils, afford ample room for a 
display of learning and judgement in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
lectures; and the lecturer’s opinion of councils deserves to be 
_ *Tthall make a supposition which may at first appear extravagant, 
but which will, I hope, on examination, be found entirely apposite 
tothe case in hand. Suppose that a single province in:the empire 
lad been visited with the pestilence, and that the distemper had 





raged 
With s0 much violence, that few ia that neighbourhood ps tag 
wers had, in their great wi 


suppose further, that the ruling aon 
ined to summon, from all the provinces infected and unin 


‘Teg d, the whole medical tribe, physicians, surgeons, and spotcrar 


fies, sound and difeased indiscriminately, in order to consult toge- 
fer and fix upon the most effectual method of extirpating the 

ent poison, would it have been difficult to foresee the conse« 
quences of a measure so extraordinary? The diseased in that‘assems 


ty would quickly communicate the infection to the sound, till the 


_ Whole convention, without pee tal were in the same wretched 


ght ; and when all should be dispersed and sent home again, they 
ould return to their respective countries, breathing disease ang 
ie wherever they went; so that the malignant contagion, whi 
ad at ‘first afflicted: only a ~“ part, would, by such means, be 
2 
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rendered universal, and those who ought to have assisted in the eugs 
‘of the people would ‘have proved the Sipe an instruments of po. 
soning them. Exactly such a remedy were t e decisions of council, § 
t6.the plague of wrangling, at that time not less terrible, if its con, 
“sequences were duly weighed.’ Vol. ii. P. 35. ag 


»» The -wonderful policy of the papal power, and the establish, 
miefit of monachism, with the subjection of the states of Euroy 
to‘ priestly usurpation, occupy our attention to the twenty 
lecture, when, with the same masterly hand, the latent catisg 
are described which led to the decline of papal dominion, andj 
the wound inflicted on it by the reformation. The inventiong 
printing threatened speedy destruction to the superstition eg, 
blished by the Romish see; but, by her usual arts, she blunted the 
edge of this wonderful instrument, and contrived to pervert® 
into;an engine for her own purpose. The first and obyiggy 
measure was. to:establish licensers.of the press, and to makegy 
Thdex -expurgatorius; by which every edition that issued’ iggy 
Catholic country was garbled in the most atrocious mannet.'Te 
‘consequence of this infamous procedure, ‘ which has been take 


by the court of Rome, 


¢—has rendered it, at this day, almost impossible to know the 
real Sentiments of many old authors of great name, both ecclesiastigs 
and historians; there being of several of them scarcely any editiit 
extant at present, except those which have been so miserably garbl 
by thé: court of Rome, or, which amounts to the same thing, ede 
tions, copied from those which they had vitiated by their interpola 
tions and corrections.’ Vol. ii. p. 278. «ian 


















Despotism and ‘superstition are equal enemies to 
berty of the press; and it is fortunate for mankind that at 
time when the boldness of Luther broke the fetters of afite 
shristian bondage, -this engine was ready prepared for him, by 
which -he.could transmit with facility to every quarter of } 
his just abhorrence of papal iniquity. Persecution, the subjecto 
the*twenty-fifth lecture, the favourite argument of tyrants, Wa 
in ‘vain’ employed against the new doctrines; but this termble § PP 
outrage of humanity is not the opprobrium of papists alone, sine J 
Protestants (to their shame be it spoken) are too liable to cenisum § 4U 
for harbouring the same vindictive spirit against those whose me § % 
ligious creed is not couched in terms altogether similar to thet 
own. ‘There is a sort of treason in heresy: but it_is Mt 
treason. against God, nor is it treason against the state, but 8 
treason against the priesthood.’ On this subject, however, we a | 
happy to say that ‘ the tide of opinion begins to turn,’ and that” 
the notions of the Roman-catholics— ye tha 


: ‘ h, ° ’ , (oa. Fi ee . WUIS 
‘are becoming daily more favourable to right reason, ee hey 
and humanity. Every sincere Protestant will rejoice in the, 
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But how much, on the other hand, will it prove to such a subject of, 
felt sorrow, when he sees, in any Protestant nation, (as:some- 


heart-felt 
times undeniably happens, and.of which we had some terrible exam- 


Cone | ples in this very island no farther back, than the years seventeen hun- 





Wiiad 


a 


dred and seventy-nine, and eighty) a strong propensity to those 
very principles which are the surest badge of him tyranny, and 
have long remained the distinguishing disgrace of Roman usurpation.” 
Vol. ii. P. 328. er : gq 
. But our author is not insensible to the defects of the first re+ 
formers: their merits and demerits, the ends they ‘had in view, 
and the means by which they pursued them, are described with 
the utmost impartiality in the remaining lectures. and the .con- 
cluding remark deserves the attention of every one who wishes 
to adopt, not from fashion, but from conviction, the, tenets of. 
amy sect of modern Protestants. Y no ete 


4 Ye will do me the justice to believe me, when'l add that it ‘pro-’ 
geeds not from any *facthe in depreciating, that T have taken'so 
much of the invidious task of exposing the bleiiialis in those truly? 
meritorious characters. But of men so much exposéd'to publie view,” 
ind so highly distinguishable, as were our reformers from popery4) 
ere is a considerable danger on either. side in forming a wrong 

ment: One is, indeed, that a prejudice against the instruments 
fay endanger our contracting a prejudice against the cause. Of this 
titreme,; in this Protestant country, I imagine, we are in little dan- 
ge. To prevent it, however, their faults ought not to be mentioned 
without doing justice to their virtues. The other’is, lest a prepos- 
sion in favour of the cause prove the source-ef a blind devotion to 
theinstruments. Of this extreme, the danger here is, I think, very’ 
grat. Nay, though different men’s attention, according te their 
Yatious circumstances, has been fixed on different instruments. in the 
ltd of Providence, in effecting the wonderful revolution then 
brought about, yet an immoderate attachment to one or other.has 
been, since the beginning, the rock on which the far greater part-of 


Frotestants have split.? Vol. ii. Pp. 365. ? 


c* 





Here, to our great regret, closes the series of the, most. ime. 
portant lectures. on church history that have. ever fallen un- 
dr our inspection; in which ‘mh is the assemblage af good. 
qualities, that we know-not which most to admire :—the erudi- . 
tion, the Jabour, the impartiality, the ease, the skill, the arrange- 
ment of the lecturer, are every-where conspicuous, and eyery- 

correct. Though a worthy and distinguished member of 
a established church, he does not eonceive it to be his duty to 
upbraid every one who is not a member in her communion; and 
though he vindicates her peculiar doctrines with all the aids 
that the best cultivated powers of reasoning and the most’ex- 
@lisite talent of research can impart, he is not insensible to the 
Menits of other churches; and those whether established or not, 

P 3 
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=A short Essay on Christian Temperance and Self-denial ek 


‘tian temperance and self-denial; and the following charactera 


' being truth, requires the support of evidence; nor is it like 
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whether reputed orthodox or labouring under the stigma of liere, 
tical depravity. ‘Such lectures cannot fail to have produced the ~ 
happiest effects’ on the university in which they were deli 

and on the clergy who flourished under the author’s auspices, 


9 


To see the violence, bigotry, and malignity of a Knox and 
Calvin thus softened down into true Christian love, must giy 
a pleasure to every real disciple of the Gospel; and, instea 
recurring to the bitterness of former ages, we ought to fe¢j 
that a professor of an university, not always esteemed the mist 
tolerant, could discuss the most important subjects in the hiy 
story. of the church without prejudice and with impartiality, 










To every student in every school of divinity we heartily recom 


mend these Lectures, hoping that they may every-where 
sed with the samé spirit with which they were delivered, ~ 
















the volume; but, as it is hinted in the advertisement that a few 
more essays were left by the author in an unfinished state, we 
should. gladly receive the intelligence that among them wer 

some: which continued the subject of the lectures nearer to fhe 
present times. Imperfect.as they may be, they will, we are com, 
fident, be received by the public with gratitude. In this egm 
the folly of monkery is contrasted with the true spirit of Chie 


the legend, a species of composition to be described only 
negatives, is very properly introduced. ie. 


o* The legendary writing is not like the historical, whose suk 


epic, whose object being to instruct by an ingenious fable, | 
plausibility. As its aim is not like that of logic, by enlightening 
convince the mind, but rather by clouding the understanding to @ 

found and silence reason, it requires not argument, nor perspicultfy 
nor method. Simplicity is here supplied by puerility of concg 
and the marvellous by the impossible. Monachism is the nat 
rent of the legend, in like manner as chivalry is of old romancej=# 
species of composition which, if not unexceptionable, is greatly #- 
perior to the other, in respect both of its end and of the mea. 
which it employs.’ Vol. ii. P. 411. vex 8 


For the credit of the university of which Dr. Campbell was 
so great an ornament, we hope that all his works will be cok 
Jected, and given to the public in a manner due to the memoty 
of so excellent a scholar, a philosopher,.and Christian. ~~ 
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XL —Canterbury Tales. Volume the Fourth. By Harvie Lee. 
A 8vo.. 8s. Boards. Robinsons, 1801. 


WHEN we took our leave of the misses Lee, at the ‘cons 
clusion (as we then deemed it) of this very interesting per-. 
formance*, we expressed our regret that all the cautions ined 
finished their tales, and that, all further hope of amusement to 
us and the public had vanished, so early as atthe conclusion. of a. 
third volume. It was, therefore, matter of peculiar, because un- 

pected, pleasure to us when we saw 2 fourth volume an- 
nounced; and we. perused it with readiness. It contains. two 
stories, ‘the German’s Tale’ and ‘ the Scotsman’s Tale,’ both | 
1 veg Harriet Lee, who v sensibly remarks to her readers, 

‘that if they be good-naturedly disposed, they will not inquire 
minutely where the travellers were picked up, but will continue 
toramble on with her through the regions of imagination, with- 
out much anxiety as to the object of the journey, provided the 
tad prove but pleasant.’ From this address we shall per er 
ourselves with the expectation of a farther continuance of the 
work, although the parties are no longer at Canterbury. | 
~The German’s Tale commences with the arrival of a stranger, 
his wife, and. infant son, at a little town in Silesia. Here a fever 
attacks the husband, which, together with a heavy fall of snow, 
(for the winter proves peculiarly severe) prevents all further ad~ 
vance towards Bohemia. The poor man’s malady becomes dan- 
getous; the family has the prospect of indigence; and the ree 
sources of benevolence ‘to be drawn from a miserable frontier 


town afford a hope extremely scanty and circumscribed. 
--&The town, though in itself extremely insignificant, had been 


mised to temporary consideration some years before by the residence 
ofthe Prince, who had chosen to pass on that spot the period of a 
Political disgrace; and his departure had again reduced it to its original 
obscurity. ‘The inhabitants of M— might with great justice bedivided 
fxactly into two classes—the poor who were proud, and the poor who 
were not. The former dwelt in a small number of ill-built houses, con- 
fosedly huddled together, and dignified with the title of a Bourg ; where, 
inder the claims of a sort of antiquated and worn-out nobility, they 
indulged in arrogance and sloth. The latter, who were distributed 
per a long, straggling, and half-ruined suburb, were mere bourgeois, 
with wants and ideas equally contracted to their situation; nor had 
the two classes any thing in common but that selfishness and inert- 
ness which is the cedertt result of ignorance.’ P. 4. 


In this place Kruitzner and his family are detained, from the 
arcumstances already related, till their little stock of money is 
quite exhausted. The landlord, who before had made up his 
~~ , woes 

See Crit, Rev. Vol. XXVI. New Arr, p. 193, 
ee P 4 
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mind that so poor .a man should not die in his house, begins tg 
think it high time that they were now all out of it. “Meanwhile” 
the prince’s intendant had’ discovered something in’ the looks of 
Josephine which determined him to afford shelter to herself, hher 
husband; and‘ child, ‘in the hope that he should be paid in the 
way which he most desired, namely, by the death of Kruitzner 
nd the possession of his wife. He therefore removes them tog 
hioust ‘adjacent to the deserted palace; where, contrary tothe ex. 
pectation of both himself and the inn-keeper, the stranger con. 
tinues to'improve daily. A lawyer of the name of Idenstein, and 
Mr: Weilburg ‘thé’ post-master, are the,only two persons of, ¢c 
stquence.in the town except the intendant.' This worthy trio 
fancy they discover something of dignity about the unhappy 
family, and, accordingly, put.in practice all their little art to. 
discover who they-really are. ‘The stern manners of Kruitaner 
and the caution of Josephine, however, disappoint this curiosity; 
but miss Lee is more kind to that of her readers. nile 


-* He who had announced himself at M—— simply as Frederick’ 
Kruitzner was by birth a Bohemian, and of the*first class of nobility, 
Under the obscure name he now bore, he had buried that transmitted, 
to him through a long line of illustrious ancestors, and which his fae 
ther had hoped to see descend untarnished in the person of his som” 
Those hopes had long since vanished: and, aaa the period at 
which Kruitzner arrived at M——, Count Siegendorf had ceased to 
Enow whether or not he had a son in existence. ae 
~ © The Count himself, though his character was in the end 
wholly free from a certain degree of austerity grafted upon it by 
afflicting circumstances, was naturally noble, generous, and humane, 
He was not without the pride of rank; ‘but it acted only in a certain 
sphere. His moderation rendered him dear.to-his inferiors,. in an 
when subordination was vassalage, and every lord a petty despot., He 
was not young when he became a father, and he looked with the per. 
culiar fondness of one who had hardly hoped to be such, on the son 
whom a dying wife trebly endeared to him. In the education of 
the young man nothing was neglected that was either hono 
or useful; nor were his talents such as to disgrace his preceptor’. 
His boyish days, if they gaye not the promise of any eminent vigour 
of mind, were ye} marked by quickness of apprehension and feshog 
and, in his rapid progress towards manhood, his father believed he saw 
the promise of an honourable life. The person of the young Count 
was early formed: the hardy exercises to which he was. habituat 
rendered it vigorous and manly. His features were fine; his voice » 
was commanding; his eye then sparkled with that flame which now 
burnt so dimly in the socket; and he had a loftiness of demeanour 
which seemed the expression of a noble soul. 
. © To this character of person, that of his mind, however, did not 
gorrespond. He had rather pride than dignity; and, unhappily, that 

. very failing, which, when it springs from the consciousness of MODIE — 
descent, sometimes becomes the source of noble actions, had on hima 
very opposite effect; for he was proud, not of his ancestors, but of him- 
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self, His mind had not vigour enough to trace causes intheireffects. The 


” splendor, therefore, which the united efforts of education, ‘fortune, 


rank) and the merits of his progenitors, threw around him, was éarly 
siistaken for a personal gift—a sort of emanation proceeding from the © 
lastre of his own endowments $ and for which, as he believed he was 
indebted to nature, he resolved not to be accountable to man. By 


 feélings like*these, the grand’ principles of'filial duty and affection 


could not ‘but be early undermined; ‘and, reasoning progressively 
i this system, every new distinction which advancing life necessa- , 
brought with it to a young man introduced under auspices so fa- 


- yourdble, nourished the secret fault of his nature. He never stopt to ) 


what he could have’ made himself, had he beén born an 
ing but what‘he was. He was distinguished!—he saw it—he felt 
he was persuaded he'should ever'be'so; and while yet a youth in 


) the house of his’ father—dependent on his paternal affection, and. en- 


titled to demand credit. of the world merely for what he was to be— ° 
ke secretly looked down ‘upon that world as made only for him,” 


257. ) : 
-The reader will easily believe any thing that may be said of 
sorheadstrong a character as this. After: wounding his father’s 
heart by repeated acts of obstinacy and folly, he is'so unjust as’ 
“to be angry with him for resenting it, He quits Bohemia, and 
travels into Saxony with two servants alone. His father en- 
geavours to recall him, but ‘he is obstinate still. “After.a course 
of dissipation he reaches Hamburg, with his health impaired and 
his money nearly spent. -Here he contracts an acquaintance 
with Michelli, an Italian. This good old man was born poor but 
noble. He had devoted himself to -mechanics,. and gained 
a living at Hamburg by making mathematical instruments. 
Michelli felt himself interested by the situation and character of 
his new acquaintance, of whose rank in life, however, he had 
not the smallest suspicion: and the young count, humbled in 
soine measure by sickness and adversity, was a frequent visitor 
of the Florentine and his daughter. 


‘ By a singular transition, the son of Count Siegendorf was now 
become a familiar guest at the frugal board and fire-side of Michelli; 
and never did days pass to him so delightfully. His understanding 
there daily improved; his temper harmonised; the vigour of his per- 
son returned ;—his passions, acting for the first time under the impulse 
of reason and virtue, gave just energy enough to his manners to mark 
the features of his mind; and, finally—in the contemplation of all— 
the heart of Josephine became irrecoverably lost. 

‘ During the state of convalescence* and languor that had preceded 
this period, love was a passion that had rather stolen by degrees into 
the bosom of the Count than imperiously asserted a claim there; but 
its influence was not the less powerful,—it now reigned despotically 





* From this passage, and from another (p. 373 of the Scotsman’s Tale), it appears 
to us that miss Lee has mistaken the meaning of the word ¢onvalescence. Rev, 
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and unrivalled. -In proportion as the inquietudes.of passion began ta. 
seize upon him, he adverted however with more acute anxiety to hig 
own real condition in life, Could he even have resolved to trample 
on the most sacred laws of hospitality or gratitude for the indulgence 
of his inclination, he felt that nothing short of systematical mo CORy 
summate hypocrisy could afford him the remotest probability of suc, 
cess. The love of Josephine was a generous, tender, and genuine 
feeling, that looked out in. her eyes, and spoke in her voice; but 
“* no thought infirm altered her cheek ,”’—it was a feeling that would 
have gone through the world with a deserving object, and encounter,. 
ed without shrinking every sorrow that world could inflict; but jit 
would have withered before the breath of disgrace. The ats: 
without being exactly able to calculate its force, yet felt its natures. 
and was dee ty sensible that such a woman must be at once resigned, . 
or honourably secured. Yet that his father should consent to 
an tesacted union, was an idea so extravagant that he dared not fop 
a moment indulge it: and hers, though he might be tempted by the 
_ moderation of his wishes to bestow his daughter on an obscure and de, 
serving young man, would most unquestionably withhold her from the 
libertine son of Count Siegendorf,—one whose character, when 
known, would inspire no confidence, and whose age and rank wonld 
ena enable him to break through any tie not sanctioned by hig 
fami y- : a 
¢ A temporary gloom again clouded the features and mind of the 
Count. The question had been, indeed, decided in his own bosom, — 
from the moment it became such ;—or it hadnever yet made a part of 
his character to contend with any passion; much less did it now, 
when to yield seemed a virtue:—but the manner in which he should © 
present himself to Michelli; and, ah! the point still more difficult to 
decide, that in which he should address his daughter, became the 
constant subject of his meditations, and once more banished repose 
from his pillow. He now watched Josephine with those impassioned _ 
eyes which taught her soul timidly to shrink into itself,and present to 
his anxious imagination and quick feelings an exterior of coldness that 
almost drove him to distraction. With a perturbed heart, he at eng 
ventured to sound the opinion of Michelli. The philosopher pa 
upon it—like a philosopher—or, as the Count rather thought, like 
the executioner who holds his axe suspended over the seek of the 
criminal. He answered at length, however, with his accustomed 
simplicity and plainness:—He had conceived highly of the talents of 
the young man; he had no reason to doubt his conduct; of his 
family he was but little solicitous to inquire ; for the story of misfor __ 
tune and emigration presented to him at the first period of their — 
acquaintance, when, as it seemed no interested purpose could possibly 
be served by it, he never suspected could be other than true: but he 
_ was a philosopher of the later ages; and though he lived chiefly 
among the stars, he was aware that a little terrestrial provision was ne- 
cessary towards the support of a household, however simple its plan. 
To this objeetion the young man was already prepared with an 
gnswer. Previous to his explanation with Michelli, he had had the 
‘precaution to convert many valuable jewels into money, which he 
lodged: safely in respectable. hands; and though, as the son of 
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“ount Siegendorf, poverty had long. stared him in the face, he wag 
Feige when consideced only ~~ the future son-in-law of Michelli, 


’ ‘For the first time in his life, too, he now ventured to hint that. he 


had talents—education; and» was rendered modest.enough by love 
to be surprised when he found. the plea admitted. ‘Michell referred 


him y to his daughter—and, in so,doing, seemed, to the, over- 


wrought mind of the Count, to sign his death-warrant, He did not 
long, however, continue thus diffdent: the passion that animated 
him soon found or made its opportunity; and Josephine was too much 
overwhelmed with the consciousness of her own feelings to be able to 
conceal from him that he was beloved beyond his most sanguine 
t tions.—Michelli soon after bestowed the hand of his daughter 
on the heir of Count Siegendorf, without knowing that’ he was 
raising her to a rank the proudest in the city would ae envied,— 


"that he was consigning her to a fate the humblest might pity.’ P. 84, 


Some time after his marriage he confides the secret of his 


high birth to her and her father, and writes, to. count Siegen- 


dorf, expressing contrition and amendment. He advances to 


| Cassel, to wait for his father’s answer; but there, unfortunately, 


meets with some of his old companions, who tempt him to his 


_ former excesses. His father discards him in consequence, but 


offers to take his son. Siegendorf returns to Hamburg, finds 
Michelli dead, and sends little Conrad, then eight years old, into 
Bohemia to his grandfather, who agrees to allow the young 
count a moderate maintenance. 

_ The baron Stralenheim was next of kin to the count Siegen- 
dérf, and, before the adoption of Conrad by him, expected to in- 
herit his estates. The young count, after the departure of his 


child, lived many years at»-Hamburg, during which time 


Josephine had another boy, who was now advanced to the age 
of seven years. By accident Siegendorf hears of his father’s 
death, and of Stralenheim’s intention to prove Conrad a bastard, 
He departs for Bohemia to counteract his scheme, almost desti- 
tute of money: and in this journey it is that he is taken sick in 
Silesia, with which circumstance the story commences. 
Stralenheim was not acquainted with the person of Siegen- 
dorf, but he had spies to watch his motions: he was soon in- 
formed of his having quitted Hamburg, and in a few days he him+ 
self set off also for Bohemia. It was his design to quarrel with him 
on the road, if possible, near some fortress in Brandenburg; for, 
as he travelled with his own name, and Siegendorf in disguise, 
he hoped to get him imprisoned, if not for life, yet enough 
at least to take possession of his estates. But Stralenheim was 


' Rot able to trace the route he had taken; and, in attempting to 


cross a stream, whose bridge had been carried away by the rain, 
he would have lost his life but for the assistance of two tra- 
yellers. 


* The Baron, however, in escaping the stream, had not escaped all 
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the consequences of his plunge there, Violent feverish symptoms an, 

nounced the probability of future suffering, The houseto whichig — 
had been dra ged afforded ho accommodation or comfort to alleviate 
it. He recollected, precisely at this juncture, that he was within the 





estates; and not'far from the palace, of the Prince de T » under 


whom he had served; nor did he hesitate to profit by the ocea. 
sion. | His name, though not his person, was known to the Inten. 
dant at M———-; the rank he announced secured his ‘reception 3 and 
thus, at length, ‘without any previous plan or knowledge on his | 
own part, was the Baron set down within three hundred yards'of 
the’ man he had travelled so many leagues in search of. ‘Thus, too, 
‘were the misfortunes of the unhappy Count brought to a climax, whén 
the name of all others most ‘hateful to him dropped. from the lips of 
the innocent Marcellin, and when the report of Idenstein — 

the alarming intelligence that “the stranger arrived in the Prince’ - 


coach at the palace”’ was no ether than Baron Stralenheim.’ Pp. 153, 


_ The baron naturally suspects Kruitzner to be the person heis 
in search ‘of; and the intendant, Weilburg, ‘and Idenstein, cons 
firm him in‘his‘suspicions.’ “At this juncture Conrad makes hig 
appearance: he is now grown a fine young man, and proves'to . 
be one’6f the strangers who saved the baron from the river. He 
recognises his father and mother, but keeps it secret from Strae 
lenheim. *Tdenstein, the lawyer, is bribed by a jewel to assist _ 
Siegendorf with:a chaise by night, on which night, however, the - 
baron is mutdered, and, as it proves afterwards, though far, very 
far from what we expected, Conrad is the murderer. L 
-\ In our remarks upon the first volume of this work* we ob 
served that the stories wanted the characteristic excellence of 
those of Chaucer; but, in the tale which we have just read, that 
objection by no means holds good.’ It is exactly such a tale asa 
German ‘would have told, and it is related with the same gioom 
with which a German would have related it. The incidents are 
. always impressive and striking, and the misfortunes the conse- 
quence of vice’or folly: but, alas! the innocent are implicated with 
the guilty. Such is the lot of our nature, that the tender Jose-: 
phine must be punished together with the imprudent Siegendorf. 
We cannot help expressing again our surprise that Conrad should 
have been made a murderer; nor can we think that miss Lee 
meant it when she so highly commended him at his first inter- 
view with his father. The Hungarian was a character already 
prepared for the purpose; or if he were to be kept clear from a 
crime, to which indeed he had no temptation, why cause Stra~ 
lenheim to be murdered at all? To this question we confess the 
reply is obvious. ‘Without the murder, the German characteristic 
were nearly lost.. ‘True ;—but either Conrad should have been 
superior to’the crime, or he should not have been raised so high 
in the reader’s estimation when he first appeared in Silesia. 


——,- 
+ a 





* Crit. Rev. New Arr, Vol. XXII. p. 171, 
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The Scotsman’s Tale is altogether a different one from that of 
the German. The narrative is-artless. and simple in the extreme; 
and, from its simplicity, the reader, without any sort.of difficulty 
or any violenc¢eto his judgement, could readily. believe every 
tittle of it to betrue.. A young North Briton is sent by his father 
to St. Petersburg on business; he-rambles into Sweden, is over- 
turned on the road, and finds himself, when he recovers his 
senses, in the house of a Lutheran priest. He there falls in love 
with a young émigrée, who''returns his affection; but her 
brother, who is a count, refuses his consent to her marrying a 
merchant. The young Scot is compelled to return to London 
on account of his father’s bankruptcy, and of course despairs, in 

| r obtaining his Claudina. His 
father dies: he enters into a ’compting-house, contracts an inti- 
macy with a young Frenchman, and soon after becomes a prey 
to jealousy, on seeing his fair ‘one’s picture round his friend’s 

The Frenchman borrows some money of him; and then 
disappears. After a fortnight or three weeks, however, he re- 
turns to town; and the following is the conversation at their first 
meeting : ' 

“ I come,” said he, stepping towards me, ‘* to demand your con- 
gratulations, and to announce a piece of good fortune in which you 
will sympathize with me.” ¥ 3 
~ Spare yourself the relation,’? said I sullenly—* I know the 


good fortune that has befallen you without its being told. You are 
matried—or on the point of being so.—And, to show you that I am 


better informed of your affairs than you suppose, I can even name the 


faithless woman who has bestowed herself upon you.” , 
“When I do marry,” said Vaudreuil, laughing, ‘ L hope it will not 


be a faithless woman at least.—You are, in truth, a most ingenious 


guesser; and after you have pointed out the fair one who means todo 
me the favour of bestowing herself upon me, I shall know what por- 
tion of gratitude is due to both you and to her. .In the interim, 
however, assure yourself that it is not matrimony; but that which has 


- of late engrossed a much greater share of the thoughts of mankind— 


politics—which is in question with me. I have received undoubted 
information that the new government in France will allow me to re- 
cover at least a considerable portion of my family claims and property 
there. I have never borne arms: against my country; and, should I 
prove successful in my application, I shall be enabled to serve a 
brother who. is less fortunately circumstanced, and a sister inexpressi- 


,, bly-dear to nie.” 
‘. 4 You have a sister!’’ exclaimed I. 


““ Undoubtedly I have,” returned Vaudreuil, smiling archly. 

* And you wear-her picture’’— 

-— At my bosom!”’. and he drew it from thence. 

* Ah, it is Claudina!~-my Claudina—my own Clandina!” cried I, 
snatching and: kissing it xrapturously.a thousand times. Vaudreuil 
could not forbear smiling at an étourderie so foreign’ to: all he had yet 
seen of my character. 
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’ «Tam ignorant how soon she is to be your Claudina,” said he at 


length, gently disengaging the portrait; “ but I know she is at pres 


sent mine; and I am not quite assured that she will permit me to ay. 
thorise such violent caresses.—Let us be seated, my kind friend,”? hig 
added, recovering his usual interesting gravity of tone and i 


“and if you can command these transports of yours, so little in upp 


son with our ideas of English phlegm, I will tell you what I am 
sure you will have real pleasure in hearing—I will tell you that your 
generous interposition rescued Claudina and both het brothers froma 


state of half-despondency; that your pecuniary kindness supplied with 


necessaries and, comforts the proud spirit and suffering frame of $t, 
Victoire;—finally, that it has afforded Claudina herself the means of 
coming up to London, and of thanking you in person. These, 


believe me, are not dreams,” said he, perceivirig me stare with asto. 


nishment: * it is but very lately that I have known the history of my 
own family: such as it is I will relate it to you.—I need not tell you 
_ that I am much younger than St. Victoire—there is, in fact, only the 
difference of two years between Claudina and myself: but I look 
older—for I have suffered,’’—he added, sighing. ‘ From the time} 
had any use of reason, it unfortunately happened that mine did not 
accord with that of my family—TI was, therefore, an early outcast 
from it, and remained in France when my relations quitted it, without: 
their deigning to take the smallest interest in my after-fate, My namé 
was prohibited to Claudina’s lips, as attaching disgrace to her ownj 


and it was the constant habit of suppressing it that probably pre 


vented its reaching your ears. I was not much more fortunate, hows 
every in my. political career than my father and my brother had 

The fickle and too enthusiastic nation of which I was an individua 
became sanguinary, and disgraced the noblest aim of humanity. T 


was nearly’a victim to the guillotine; but a friendly banker at Paris 
concealed me, and, by his assistance, I passed in safety to Rouen. I - 


was not without abilities, and am among those of my countrymen whd 


think it no disgrace to use them. I applied myself under a borrowed ~ 


name to business: but I did not find that I was wholly safe from pet 
secution, and was, theréfore, advised to quit France. My heart 
fondly turned towards St. Petersburg, where I believed I should find 
my mother; my-brother, and my sister. As I was now rather more 
unfortunate than themselves, [ conceived that my offences would be.exs 
piated in their eyes; and I accordingly embarked. 1 soon found 
that I had had the misfortune to lose one of the three, without being 
happy enough to recover the other two; for my reception from St 
Victoire was neither brotherly nor generous. it was indeed such a 
determined me to meet him no more; for I was not without somé 
share of the family pride, when it was roused. I saw Claudina acci 
dentally for a quarter of an hour, but he would not permit me to con+ 
verse with her freely. I wrote to her, however; and I requested from 
her my mother’s picture, as a memorial of my family. She did not 
possess it; but she sent me her own, together with anearnest intreaty 
to see me again. No doubt she thought me very unkind; for I was 
so circumstanced that I could not enter the lists with St. Victoire on 
that subject, and he eluded my address when i attempted to send her 
another letter. I therefore quitted St. Petersburg without having 
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unity of vindicating my sentiments to hér, and camie over to 

a wine, by the continued assistance of my worthy friends 
ys ven, I on the employment in the course of which I «vas 

fortunate enough to meet with you.—Ah! your generous heart, m 
Se Eacod, " said he, pressing my hand, ‘ has sympathised 

wal during this narration!—May it be thus that good actions ever 
come home to the bosom of him ea performs them!—You respect- 
ed the innocent tenderness of Claudina; and.that. tenderness will, I 
hope, henceforward be unremittingly exercised to reward you!—You 
extended your philanthropy and good offices to a foreigner whom 
your countrymen did not always treat with the indulgence due tothe 
unfortunate:—you have gained by it a friend, who will, to the latest 


hour of his life, be the friend of Englishmen, and the protector of 
‘those of any country to whom protection is necessary.” Pp. 458. 


‘After this enerous speech on the part of Vaudreuil, they re= 
pair to the lodgings of the elder brcther: St. Victoire; and as, 


the Frenchman’s absence, an uncle had left the Caledaitos a 


ent property, he soon becomes blessed by the possession — 
of Claudina. 
We have again to notice the. same defect in miss Lee’s lan- 


| a which we pointed out before—the continual omission of 
rel 


ative pronoun. It is no extenuation of this fault that it 

is become common ; for it is a most outrageous transgression 

against the rules of grammar, and is 4p peng the cause of more 
rp ity and confusion than any other inaccuracy whatever. 

we are far from meaning - this remark to deqweciate the 

ormance. That it isa great bat faule, we must again pronounce ; 

the merits of the Canterbury Tales will oversbalance many 

such errors as this; and we have no doubt of finding our time 

pleasantly employed in the perusal of another volume, whenever’ 

the authors maa disposed to entertain us. 
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Aat.12.—/ short View of the Political Situation of the Norther 
Powers: founded on 'Observations made during a Tour through 
Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, in the last seven ‘Months of fet 
1800. With Conjectures on the probable Issue of the 3 
test. By Wi liam Hunter, £sq. 8v0. 28.6d. Stockdale. i 


IT sometimes happens, that, on taking up a work whose pages are 
cut, before we sit down to a regular perusal of the whole, the eye 


. 
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undesignedly glances upon some particular and more prominént Pie 
sage. . This was the case with the work before us ;—the last page 
encountered our view prior to our having seen the title. RW 


‘¢ How glorious! will it ‘be to recollect, when the time of suffering 
is past, that we have successfully resisted the collected tren bs 
Europe, and, by proving the impotence of their attacks, thatqwe 
have secured to ourselves the perpetuation of our rights! Arduoi 
as the striiggle has been, our satisfaction will be proportioned to the 
sacrifices to which we have yielded. On what then have we to leis 
tate? Submission and disgrace, resistance and glory, unanimity and 
independence, must ever go hand in hand. - Our perils are great} Hit” 
our means, if properly applied, are not insufficient. Let us'the, § > 
unite for our’ own defencé, and the chastisement of our foes. “Let 

offer up petty dissensions and party animosities at the pure alfarof 
public good ; and, evident as our danger and our duty are, let re 


lel eee ee . 


convinced that we can. only avoid the one by pursuing the other? | 


P. 114. : - “it 
We concluded immediately that this was a translation fromthe. 
French of the speech of some general to his soldiers, or a prefect ig — 
the citizens of his community ; when, lo! on examining a few, pages 
farther back, it appeared that Britain, not France, was intended 
this paragraph, and that, instead of our uniting together the | 
lected strength of Europe against the latter country, we had r 
and succe y resisted it by ourselves alone. In the same strain the, 
whole‘ pamphlet is written ; not a single remark is made which the 
author might not have’ derived from the news-papers, instead of 
having had the trouble and expense of a seven-months’ tour th 
Russia, Sweden, and Denmark; and his conjecture on the 
bable issue of the contest leaves us a general pacification, 
‘ founded on the rights of independent nations, and the longieste 
blished customs and usages of Europe.’ How far these conjecturtt. 
were correct, he may now fortunately have an opportunity of dete 
ding, by a perusal of the terms of the treaty itself; and ~ will at. 
least find he is possessed of as much of the spirit of prophecy as the” 
generality of politicians on his own side of the question. es 
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Art. 13.—Observations on the Commerce of Great-Britain with the Rut 
sian and Ottoman Empires, and. on the Projects of Russia against the | 
Ottoman and British Dominions. 8vo. 2s. -Debrett. 1801. an 


A grand budget from a man in the closet with a map of the world po 
before him, marching and counter-marching his troops a few thou 


sand miles, and issuing squadrons to accomplish his imaginary plans. hi 
Russia is the great bugbear, and the Ottoman empire is to be uP me 
potted. by the Protestant force of Britain. We may judge: of the ha 


whole from the contents of one chapter: —* Of the projects of Russia, anc 
not onl against the British dominions in Hindoostan, ‘but’ also me 
against Persia, China, Japan, Mexico; and North-America, andithe § 4, 
means of counteracting them,’ This is, indeed, projecting upon 4 spo 
wide field ; but the whole plan is now fortunately defunct. Pgac® Ff in, 
to its manes! | | on 
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Agr. 14.—Letters on the real Causes and probable Consequences of the 
present War with Russia, 8vo. 25. Cadell and Davies. 1801. 


-. The writer did not foresee that the war with Russia would so soon 
‘be-terminated ; and it is to be lamented that his friends, who wished 
to peruse these Letters (originally published in the Oracle, under the 

ignature of Alfred) collected in a volume, did not make greater 
Biseances for his other occupations, instead of putting him to the 
necessity of apologising for ¢ the want of order and other defects of 


composition, the consequence of a very hasty publication.’ 


Art. 15.—The Letters of Fabius to the Right Hon. William Pitt, on 
_ his proposed Abolition of the Test, in Favour of the Roman-Catholics of 

‘Pond. With an Appendix, containing Mr. Pitt’s Speech in the De- 
- pate of 1790. 8vo. 2s. Cobbet and Morgan. 1801. 


‘The author of these Letters embraces the vulgar report that Mr. 
Pitt. resigned his place because he could not carry the question of 
the emancipation of the Irish Catholics. These epistles are, in con- 
sequence, addressed to him with a view of reprobating the proposed — 
measite, and introduce a variety of trite arguments about popery, 
church and state, and the test laws. We were prepared for these 
shadows of ratiocination by a preface, in which the example of the 
Pagans is held up to us as a sufficient reason why we should also hedge 
fn an establishment with the fences of tests and corporation oaths. 
The usual cry is introduced of French principles and infidelity ; and 
Mr-Pitt’s speech on the Test Act is very fairly. thrown at him, to 
show the inconsistency of his conduct in favouring the Catholics now, 
when a few years ago he was so severe against the Dissenters. If 
Mr. Pitt have really changed his mind on this subject, the change, iz 
this instance, does him honour ; for the established churches of Eng- 
lind.and Scotland have too much intrinsic merit to run the risk of 
théremotest injury, at present, by any indulgences that might be 
‘«xtended to their brethren of the Catholic persuasion. 


Arr.16.—A Vindication of the Earl of Carnarvon’s Assertion respect- 

. ing the Expences of the War: in Answer to the Reporter of the Sub- 
“stance of the Speech of Lord Auckland, in the House of Lords, on Fri- 
May, 20th March, 1801. To which is added, a Copy of Lord Auck- 
land’s Speech, as therein reported. 8vo. 1s... Debrett. 1801. 


«The inaccuracy: of lord Auckland’s speech, is properly corrected, 
and: lord Carnarvon’s opinion fairly stated. The chief point of im- 
portance, in this publication, is the part taken on the lange of mi- 


i by the former nobleman, who,’on this subject, thus expresses. 


~ © On the one hand, I cannot discover a sufficient cause for the un- 
happy resignations which took place in a moment. of accumulating 
and increasing difficulties; on the other hand, it is impossible that 


‘men of high spirit, and of such fair and well-founded ambition, could, 


fora moment, be affected by.a desire to. have less fatigue or Jess re- 


‘ponsibility. I+ is not.in human nature, or in history, that generals 


‘iured to great actions, and born to achieve them, can, without, mo- 
tives. of good and superior import, get into their post-chaise and quit 
Crit. Rev. Vol. . Oct. 1801. 
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their army in the time of action. I am obliged then, my lords, tg 
have recourse to the words of a noble earl, and to say that there jgip 
this business “a mystery, and something difficult for one manto ey, 
plain to another.” There is a veil through which the eye cannot 
netrate. ‘Time and circumstances may remove the veil; it cannot 
drawn aside by the committee which the present motion seeks te ety, 


blish.? Pp. 24. 


As the change is made, the nation is very willing that the moting 
which produced it should be concealed; and as it appeared from 
“statements of the day that there was *'a disposition in the house 
bring the consideration of the Catholic disqualifications to a grave 
and temporate discussion,’ we have not the least doubt that thi 
disposition will be increased by the present interval of debate. YJ 
supposed dangers attending it will be found to be ideal, and the a4. 
vantages of+ union and harmony consequent on ‘ the abolition of a 
odious distinctions in matters of religion’ will be recognised. 


Art. 17.—Observations on the enormous high Price of Provistins 
showing, amongst other Articles, that the overgrown Opulence oft 

- Hushandman or Farmer tends to. subvert the necessary Gradation 
Society ; is inimical to the Interests of Morality in general, andy #1 
salutarily corrected, will be the perpetual Bane and Misery. 
Country. By a Kentish Clergyman. 8vo. 2s. Clement, ~ 180 


This clergyman is. very angry at-beholding the husbandmanié 
farmer rising to that rank of ‘society in which, from the nature obhis 
employment and the circumstances of the times, we now often find 
him stationed. The farmer of the present day must be a man'‘ofte 
pital. “The increased taxation of the country, for its government ait 
its poor, have very much diminished the feudal consequence ofthe 
lord of the soil; and it must-be a pleasure to every liberal mind'ty 
perceive the cultivators of the county of Kent in affluent -eireim 
stances, to survey them improving the land beyond the utmost 9 

“of ‘their forefathers, and at the same titne educating their children a 
manner that may qualify them to exténd still farther the advantages 

‘of their situation. The'industry and the attainments of the Ke 

“farmers naturally excite a degree of jealousy in those who have five. 
merély upon the rents*of the soil; but we see no real grounds*for 
our author’s querulous lamentation, that, «Alas! things are nowe . 
days turned ‘upside down.’ We see tio harm in the fact, that the 
farmer drinks his wine, and rides in his.carriage : we could wish/only 
that he:paid his‘labourers always (as we believe the generality do ® 
Kent) their proper wages, instead of drawing a part of them oud 
the poor rates. « e. 7 


Art. 18.-Observations on the Income Tax; with Regulations sage 
for the Security of ‘the Revenue, and preventing the Waste of 
>! Money : Together witha proposed'Plan of am Auxiliary to the Sinking 
Fund. By Foseph Burtbell. 8vo.1s. Jordan. -1801. > 
*'Several imperfections ia the Income Tax are pointed out, and @ 
“Sttemipt is made to imprtve it. We shudder at one of them— 
“démanding of an cath ftdin every person’ on: delivering his statemem 
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Oaths are already too common in this country. Weare better pleased 
with the et ene ‘that, on a true ratio in taxation, like 
justice.in the balance, the harmony and prosperity of the country 
inst infallibly depend.’ 


Agr. 19.—4n Address to the good Sense and Candour of the People, in 
Bebalf of the Dealers in Corn; with some few Observations on a late 
Trial for Regrating. By Sir Thomas Turton, Bart. The Second 

Edition, with a ‘Postscript. 8vo. 3s.6d; Egerton. 1800. 


- The idle clamour raised lately against thedealers in corn, and sup- 


’ 


,. by many from whose rank in society ample knowledge might 
ve been expected, naturally excited inquiry into the real state of 


- the corn-trade, and a vindication of the numerous parties, who must 


concur in bringing provisions to the door of the consumer. The 
good sense of the public soon obtained a victory over the artifices by 
which it was attempted to be misled; and the rights of property, 


‘when appropriated to trade, upheld by those who were best ac- 
a. with the theory and practice of both, completely decided 


the contest. The operations of the respective dealers in corn are 
considered in the pamphlet before us, and the absurdity of their 
combination is clearly evinced: but we are surprised that the author 
should tell us, in his first paragraph, that he’has little time to spare; 
ince, without detriment to his subject, he might have curtailed his 
work by at least three-fourths of its present materials. ; 


RELIGION: 


Ant. 20.—An Pop Discussion upon Religion, between G.W. a 
Protestant of the Church of England, and M. F.B.B.a French 
Roman-Catholic. 12mo. 2s.6d. Cadell and Davies. 


. The contending parties in this epistolary discussion are stated to 
be ‘ a.protestant of the church of England’ and “a French Roman- 
tatholic;’? but the whole dialogue is obviously the production of one 
' The subjects discussed are those we have so often met with be- 
fore, of the eucharist, invocation of saints, purgatory» indulgences, 
&c, And as the writer, though he may in a dialogue exhibit two 


characters, cannot in himself have two sets of faith, gives the victory . 


eventually to one of his combatants over the other. In the present 


instance it is the Roman-catholic who triumphs ; and, consequently, 
We may easily ascertain of what church the author is.a member. 


We are happy to find, hewever, that the writer, adopting the mo- 
derate sentiments lately avowed by the Roman-catholics of this 
country, disclaims the doctrine of the pope’s infallibility, and the 
Power formerly assumed by him of absolving subjects from their 
allegiance to their respective sovereigns. ' 

We are also happy to discavey that the principle of religious tole- 
ration is now so eo understood, and so readily acatok both by 
Catholics and Protestants. ‘The most zealous friend of religious 
liberty will, nevertheless, we think, approve of the ape truly 
liberal sentiments, proceeding as they do from the pen of a Roman- 


catholic: 


Q2 
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¢ But Sir, let the apology that one could make, in favour of the 
Roman-catholic, be what it may, I am far from exculpating him, 
The Protestant was wrong, in the violence he offered to the Romane 
catholic, to oblige him to renounce his faith; and the Roman. 
catholic was not right, when having it in his‘ power, he forced the 
Protestant to retain a faith he was willing to renounce. The exam 

le of our divine Master, who left even his apostles to their own 
choice, when he said to them, “ Will ye also go away?” John vi, 18, 
taught them to behave in a different manner. When. will men be made 
sensible, that the only way of. bringing disciples to Jesus Christ is 
closely to follow his example, “ to begin to do,” that is, to practise 
all virtues, and then “‘toteach?? Acts i. 1. : 

‘ I am myself, Sir, so much of your sentiment upon toleration, that 
the contrary has my hearty abhorrence. Were I a legislator, I would” 
have no body troubled for his religion. I take it to be the 

_ injustice to punish a man for not thinking as another man does; a 
if it was in our power to model our consciences as we please, and to 
change them as one does his cloaths. A man cannot be accountable 
to another man, but for the engagements he can contract with him; 
-he cannot oblige himself to have the same thoughts with another; there. 
-fore it is a most cruel tyranny to punish him for not having them, to mb 
him of his social privileges, because his thoughts are not your 
thoughts, and he addresses his Creator in a way different from youn, 
When properly qualified to serve our fellow-citizens, what mare 
they want from us, but integrity? I was always offended at the mam 
ner the Protestants were used in France, and some other countries; 
that people, honest in their dealings, charitable to the poor, and sub: 
-missive to the laws, had been kept in a sort of civil degradation ona0 
other account than that of their religious tenets, was, in my. eyes, al 

a injustice that admits of no justification, and I could never approve. 

« Sovereigns, strike with the sword of the law whoever tran 

| it ; it is your right and duty ; but take care not to make our religiou 

opinions a government affair: we are to account for them to none 
but God. It is because sovereigns said to men, * on this, and 
= no other altar, you shall offer up your sacrifices,” that the earth has 

b so many times been stained with the blood of its blinded inhabitants. ” 

a Leave every one of your subjects to worship the Supreme Being after 
his own manner, satisfied with offering to their imitation patterns of 
all the virtues religion prescribes, and soon you will see dying away 
that jealous, restless spirit of proselytism, which makes one part of 
mankind persecute the other in the name of God, and porns 8 

f brethren, who, acting after his example, should give their life 

. ‘another, into irreconcileable enemies, that reckon br a merit the im 

) placable hatred they mutually entertain.’ Pp. 183. 


ArT. 21.—4 few Words on the Unreasonableness of not attending to the 
. Christian Religion. 8yo. Spragg. 1801. 


~ ‘These * few words’ are very much to the purpose; but, onfortu- 
“nately, the, petsons for whose use they are intended are little likely to 
peruse them with attention, Indeed, the pains bestowed on infid¢ 
_ and deists may, with much greater advantage, be generally spent, 
the present state of our country, on Christians themselves; and thet 
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attainment of a closer union of opinion and more liberal charity would 
produce a greater effect ‘on infidels than any exhortations from the 

ress upon the subject of natural religion. If any Christian, however, 
lve a deistical acquaintan¢e who possesses patience enough to read 
afew pages of a reply to his arguments with seriousness, and would 
consent to discuss the subject with temper, this little work might 
with adyantage be put into his hands, andafford matter for useful 
conversation. 


Agr. 22.— Sermon, preached at Hendon in the County of Middlesex, 
on Sundays the 14th and 21st of December, 1800, after his Majesty’s 
‘Proclamation, recommending Economy and Frugality in the Use of every 
Species of Grain, had been read. By Charles Barton, B. D. ce. 8vo. 
1s. Rivingtons. 1800. # 


_A very useful discourse at the time that it was preached. 


Art. 23.—The a Fudgements of God against the wicked and im- 
penitent People of the two ancient Kingdoms of Israel and Fudah ; ex- 
bibited in a plain, practical Fast-Sermon, as a solemn and seasonable 
Warning to all the People of the United Kingdom of England and Ire- 

 Jand. By Christopher Hodgson, LL.B. Sc. 8va. 1s. Riving- 

‘tons. 1801. 

The bands of Chaldees, Syrians, Moabites, Ammonites, when in- 
vading Judah, are compared to ‘the bands of the French, and bands 
of the Russians, and bands of the Swedes, Danes, and Dutch, at this 
pioment, against our own recently united kingdom.’ Jeroboam, ‘ the 


| A i was the Bonaparte of his time.’ ‘The feasts of Baal were 


to those * kept.in France to celebrate the triumph of reason 
over religion.’ The ruin of Jeroboam’s family is to make us reflect 
* where Tiaieiieers now is, and all the faction who were his vile con- 
federates,? The idolatry of Judah, borrowed from that of the neigh- 
bouringe tribes, is to * teach Britannia to beware of Gallia’s breasts, 
which have long been swollen with the poisonous milk of infidelity.” 


Pul, Tiglath-pileser, Shalmaneser, and Nebuchadnezzar the king of 


Babylon, are types of * France, Russia, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Holland.’—Verily, the preacher hath a pretty knowledge of ancient 
and modern history! but these displays of it, so far from being 
suited to the gravity of the pulpit, would even be extravagant in 
romance, . 


Arr. 24.—Christian Views of Death, considered in a Sermon, preached 

. at Bishop’s Hull, near Taunton, November 3d, 1799, on Occasion of 
the Death of the Rev. Peard Fillard, who died on the 21st of October, 
in the 69th Year of his Age: to which is added, the Address at the In- 
terment. By Foshua Toulmin, D.D. 8vo. 1s. Johnson. 


In this funeral discourse the preacher pays a tribute of respect to 
the memory of departed worth. In illustration of the sentiment ex- 
pressed in the text, that ‘death is gain,’ he first inquires, what 
were their thoughts of death who were not favoured with the light 
of divine revelation? Here he shows, from a variety of passages select- 
ed from heathen writers, that their views of it were truly gloomy, 
their minds oppressed with terror at its anticipation, and that the 
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most favourable light under which many even of the greatest men-of 
antiquity considered it was that of total annihilation, and the utter 





extiriction of all human concerns, ‘ beyond which there was no room 


for fear or hope, grief or joy.’ From the heathen world he next 
turns Our attention to the Jews, and from various passages, cited from 


the Old Testament, proves that the representations there given of. 
death, as to its nature and consequences, are very different from the: 


cheerful and sublime view under which St. Paul represents it; hence 
he naturally proceeds to show what a pleasing change of view, with 


respect to death, is exhibited under the Gospel. These points, with: 


the applicatory part of the discourse, are handled ina serious and seq. 
sible ranch The address subjoined, which was delivered at the in. 


terment, contains a variety of religious and useful observations, well — 


adapted to the occasion. 


Art. 2 5.—A Sermon, preached in the Cathedral Church at Lincoln, om 
Sunday, September 16, 1798, being the Anniversary Mecting of the Gow 


vernors of the Cownty-Hospital. By the Rev. George Hutton, B.D, | 


&c. Published for the Benefit of the Hospital. 8vo, 13. Cadell 
and Davies. | 
This sermon affords sufficient proofs of the abilities of the preacher, 

It is sensible and judicious, and contains various observations of a mio. 

ral and political tendency, often indeed unnecessary, but occasionally 

wee? in themselves, and which, witli considerable ingenuity, are 
made to bear upon the professed subject of the discourse, 
Mr. Hutton appears to be’an able, as we trust he was also a suc 


pleader on behalf of the county hospital for Lincoln, the advantages 


of which he justly and forcibly states; whilst, at the same time, 
satisfactorily answers those prejudices and objections which the 
have been led to entertain too hastily against the mode of medi 
and chirurgical treatmént of the patients, 


Art. 26.—Devotional Exercises and Contemplations, extracted altogether 


Jrom the. Book of Psalms; and suited to all Classes and Circumstances | 


of Mankind. In Four Parts, By Alexander Cleeve, A. B. &5c. 12mty 
2s.6d. Robinsons. . ‘ 


The professed design of the compiler of this little manual is'to 
arrange the materials of which the book of Psalms is composed, im 
such a manner as to present one connected summary of devotions, 
under the distinct heads.or parts of confession of sins, petitions for 
support and deliverance under trouble, consolatory reflexions, lofty 


sentiments, &c. The compiler’s object and plan shall be stated in his. 


éwn words: 


‘ The idea of arranging the whole book of Psalms under particu: 
lar heads for private use has long ago been attempted; and probably 
executed differently by different authors: but all have concurred 


' ain keeping each psalm whole and entire. Yet sometimes there may be 


found in the compass of the same psalm, passages petitionary, ¢U- 
charistic, penitential, consolatory. Here then it is that the pre- 
sent plan takes place. -Instead of referring each entire psalm to its 
particular head, under each head, adopted in this plan, the author 
has selected all the particular passages from the whole book of Psalms 
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which he conceived tobelong to that head. 'To do that correctly | 
so as not to depart from the proper sense of the passage, Could not 
fail of being attended with great difficulty; and required the most at- 


tentive caution and discernment.’ - p. viii. 





- € To separate therefore such passages of the psalms as might prove 
useful to every suppliant, and, as far as it was practicable, to reduce 
them to proper heads, and harmonise them as connected subjects, is 
the aim of this devout companion. Uniting detached passages of 
different psalms, and, with a still nicer hand, to knit together members 
of verses composed of different matter, so as to give the whole a re- 
gular appearance and meaning; and thereby to “ gather ip the” very 
“fragments’”’ of that part ‘‘ of the bread of life, se nothing might 


. be lost,” proved to be a tedious and perplexing task: and while with 


extreme diffidence it is submitted to the reader, may plead, it is to be 
hoped, for the seeniing irregularities of the index. In every other 
point, the author has adhered tothe letter of the text: and he trusts 
that every one who enters into the spirit of the Eastern poetry, which 
though sometimes majestically flowing, is at others abrupt and bold, 
will find the model of it here before him, thus “‘ compacted by that 
which eyery joint supplieth,” not altogether destitute of symmetry,, 
nor ill accommodated to the best of all uses it is humbly designed to 
guswer.” P. Xil. 


We have only to add our commendation of the plan as stated by 
Mr. Cleeve himself—that it appears to be executed with accuracy and 


econ, and to be well calculated, in the hands of a pious reader, 
answer the intention of the worthy author. : 


Axr. 27.—Sermon preached at Berkeley Chapel, Charles-Strect, Berkeley- 
Square, on Thursday, November 29, 1798 3 being the Day appointed 
for a general Thanbopiving to Almighty God. By Gilbert Parke. 
4to. 1s. Robinsons. . . 


In the vast body of sermons preached on occasion of the last ge- 


| neral thanksgiving, and which have been since published, we have met 


with but few whose features were sufficiently predominant to discri- 
minate them from the common mass. Of this trite and undistinguish- 


able clasg is the present discourse, in which the preacher cursorily 


notices our national advantages as presenting motives to the exercise 
of patriotism and gratitude, 


' Arr. 28.—4 Sermon preached at the Visitation of the Honourable and 


Right Reverend Edward, Lord bishop of Carlisle, held in the Cathe- 

dral Church of St. Mary, Carlisle, on Monday, Fune 25, 1798. By 

the Rev. Fohn Farrer. gto. 1s. Rivingtons. 

A plain, serious, and impressive discourse, in which the preacher, 
with an unaffected vein of piety, reminds his brethren in the ministry 
of the important duties of their station, recommends an unblemished 


conduct, and an edifying example. 


This sermon has beén printed for the benefit of the association of 
schoolmasters in the North of England, of whose plan some account 
15 given at the close. 
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Arr. 29.—4 Sermon preached before the first Battalion of the’ Mane’ 
chester and Salford Volunteers, at St, Peter's Church, in Manchester, 
on Tuesday, “fune 4th, 1799. By Samuel Hall, A. M.Sc. 890, 
2s. Button. 


Among the many sermons which have been preached and’ pub. 
lished on occasion of the formation of voluntary military associations, . 
Mr, Hall’s is by no means the least meritorious, It has the character 
of being apprapriate to the occasion upon which, and the company. 
before whom, it was delivered. It discovers a spirit of religion and, 
loyalty, in language well expressed; and, in recommending an at. 
tention to religious duties, as suited to the employments of a military 
profession, the preacher discovers a becoming attention, on his part, 
to enforce what was peculiarly incumbent upon him as a Christian 
divine. —The text which forms the foundation of this discourse-ig — 
taken from Ps. xxvii. 3. | 
5 We must nevertheless add that we cannot countenance military 
discourses from the pulpit. They are always strangely out of place 











THE BLAGDON CONTROVERSY. 


@ Art. 30.—The Controversy between Mrs. Hannah More and the Curate 
‘i of Blagdon, relative to the Conduct of her Teacher of the Sunday-School 
; in that Parish; with the original Letters and explanatory Notes. By 
| Thomas Bere, M. A. Fc. 8vo. 3s. Jordan, 1801, 


’ : The advantage of Sunday schools is obviously great; yet, in 

S| common with every other institution, they are liable to abuse. aur 

bE | charge has been brought against them, and from a high ecclesiasti 

. | authority, as seminaries of sedition ; but it has never to our knowledge ° 
(though repeated calls have been urged for proofs of so wild an at 
ys been in any one instance substantiated. That they may be. 

| : made subservient to the purposes of schism and enthusiasm, is certait, 

re because the teachers employed may be either openly or covertly dis 

: } | seminators of docrines inconsistent with those of the church of Eng- 
. land, Against this abuse of them it is unquestionably the dut 
ministers of the church to be upon their guard. With the schools of 
dissenters indeed they can have no interference ; but in those which 
are under their peculiar guidance, which are founded by persons pat- 
ticularly attached to the establishment, the minister who inquires 
" minutely into the conduct of the teacher cannot be accused of im- 

i proper interference. In the parish of Blagdon a Sunday-school has 
been long established under the particular auspices of Mrs. Hannah 
a More, whose teacher was generally suspected of being a methodist, 

‘ and of holding weekly meetings in his house agreeably to the disci- ° 
5 pline of that sect, Such a conduct was esteemed an impropriety by 

2 the curate; and the circumstance being mentioned by the curate’s 
wife to Mrs. Hannah More, the latter requested her to attend one of 
these meetings, and with this request she complied. At this meet- 








i ing no extemporary prayers were introduced, but the teacher inquired 
of his hearers after their spiritual state in a manner.that seemed, to 
; the lady, to savour of enthusiasm ; and she acquainted Mrs.’ Hanna 


he More, by letter, with the impressions made on her mind in conste 
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guence of this visit. Mrs. More manifested some degree of inatten- 
tion to such notification ; and, by degrees, this trifling affair was 
wrought into a regular dispute of such a magnitude as to be settled 
onl by affidavits, and the arbitration of the chief magistrates and 

entlemen of the district. At a convention for this purpose, it was 
unanimously resolved ‘ that the schoolmaster had behaved extremely 
improper, and that, at all events, the private school ought to be 
abolished.’ . 

This verdict was received at Blagdon with bell-ringing, a kind of 
triumph which not without reason displeased the bishop’s chaplain, 


‘who condemned the intemperate exultation of the curate. The 


curate has since been humbled in his turn. The fault was not, 
however, of a very heinous natures and some allowance must be made 


' for the situation of the curate, who had lived seventeen years in his 


parish, and seems to have possessed, in a great degree, the attach- 
ment of his parishioners. The affair did not, however, end here 
(though every true friend, both to the church and the Sunday- 
schools, must lament that it had advanced so far): for a short time 
afterwards the curate received a letter from his rector, informing him 
that it had been reported to the bishop that he (the curate) had 
omitted, on the appointed days, the Athanasian creed; which cir- 
cumstance, connected with some others, induced a doubt of the or- 
thodoxy of his faith. The letter ended with a wish that he would 
resign the curacy, to avoid the irksome consequences of an episcopal 
mandate. ‘The omission of the Athanasian creed, an omission so 
very common, though certainly unjustifiable in the present days, was 
excused by the curate on the account of the duty he had to perform 
en the high festivals on which it is appointed to be read, namely, 
two communion services, attended by a very great number of com- 
municants; but he professes his readiness to declare his faith at any 
time conformably to it; and he adds, what will strike every reader 
most forcibly, ‘ Why was this want of orthodoxy never mentioned till 
after the judgement at Blagdon? ‘The reason is obvious; it was an- 
nounced a few days after that decision, that I should be driven from 
ny curacy, and, if I did not go quietly, I should have my gown 
taken from me.’ In spite of his remonstrances, however, the episco- . 
pal mandate came, and he was deprived of his curacy; and the bishop, 


amonth after, directed his son to write the following letter to the 


Curate ;: 


¢ Reverend Sir, . 
¢ I am directed by my father to inform you that his in- 
structions to Dr.Crossman, to remove you from the cure of Blagdon, 
were the result of very mature deliberation, and that he has not since 
seen any reason for thinking them too peremptory or too precipitate.’ 


Here then the matter rests. The charge of mutilating the service of 
the church of England is allowed; and it is coupled with other cir- 
cumstances not mentioned. ‘The accusations brought against the 
curate may have been the consequence of his ineeienedea with the 


teacher of the Sunday-school; yet, though such a circumstance places 


his accusers in a very odious light, it does not detract from the weight 


- of the accusation itself; nor could it relieve the bishop from noticing . 


it when advanced. If the charges were true, the prelate seems to 
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have acted in the'mildest possible manner against the delinquents for 
it was in his power to have urged an inquiry, which might have 
ended, indeed, sin establishing him in his curacy, if innocent; but it 
might also have been followed by severer ecclesiastical censures, 


- That there is something wrong somewhere, the conclusion drawn by 


the curate from his own story, seems evident. . That there was. some. 
thing indiscreet in the ahaa ae can readily admit; but the curate 
has not, by any means, made it appear that the bishop was not per. 
fectly justifiable in removing him from his curacy. The fanaticism 


in the school, and the want of orthodoxy in the parsonage, are 


points which must be kept entirely separated in judging of this cu. 
rious controversy. 


Art. 31.—/ Letter to the Rev. Thomas Bere, Rector of Butcombe, 
occasioned by his late unwarrantable Attack on Mrs. Hannah More. 
With an Appendix, containing Letters and other Documents relative ta 
the extraordinary Proceedings at Blagdon. By the Rev. Sir Abraham 

Elton, Bart. 8v0. 1s. 6d. .Cadell and Davies. 1801. | 


The object of this letter is to defend the school at Blagdon, and 
Mrs. Hannah More, from the accusations of the late curate. Iti 
with great cqncern we notice the number of affidavits published on 
this occasion, and. lament that the friends of both parties did not ine 
terfere to prevent such an improper use of an oath. The determina 
tion of the gentlemen at Blagdon, on the improper conduct of the 
schoolmaster, does not seem to be at all invalidated by the remarks 
made by this writer, who has, however, brought sufficient proof that: 
Mrs. Hannah More has been attacked in a most unwarrantable mane. 
ner upon this occasion. She does not appear to have been instr 
mental in depriving the curate of his curacy ; yet the co-incidence of 
the charge against him for want of orthodoxy with this school dit 

ute is a circumstance of a very suspicious nature, and which will at- 
tach to the defenders of the scheolmaster till the accusers of the cue 
rate to the bishop come forth boldly and avow themselves. - 
quotation, in this work, of the profane conversation on the Trinity, 
is highly injudicious and blamable ;—the character of the person 
attacked might have been vindicated without any such repetitions 
and it is singular that this writer should not have seen the im- 


propriety of giving circulation to such language, when he declares | 


of his adversary, ‘ that it was rashness in the extreme to publish to the 
world what no man can contemplate for a single moment without 


being the worse for it,’ 


Arr. 32.—An Appeal to the Public on the Controversy beteveen Hannah 
More, the Curate of Blagdon, and the Rev. Sir A. Elton, By Thomas 
Bere, A.M. Sc. 8vo. 2s. Robinsons. 1801. water 


_ The late curate of Blagdon is not quiet under his dismission, nOf 
satisfied with a plain representation of his case. ‘The public has pre- 
bably forgotten the reply of Sir A. Elton to his statement ; and }t 
will be difficult to recali its attention sufficiently to this enlargement 
of the controversy. The simple fact is, that the curate was dis- 
charged from his curacy soon after he had substantiated some charges 
of methodism againt Mrs. Mere’s schoolmaster. There was mo 
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of swearing om both sides, Sir A. Elton vindicated the lady’s:con-. 
duct, and took exceptions to the evidence on-which the schoolmaster 


* had been convicted before a very respectable meetingof gentlemen 


and clergymen, It is the object of this work to show the baronet’s 
mistakes ; and the curate keeps firm to his point, that there. is a dan- 
er to the church from the influence of methodists over Sunday 
schools. ‘To prove this, he instances several parishes in which this 
influence bad been exerted. The. appeal would have come with 
ater effect if there had been fewer quotations, in general very 
trite, from the Latin, and if the author had attempered his con- 
fidence in the justice of his cause with a little more modesty, The 
obseure part of this strange controversy remains to be cleared up, 
namely, the real accusation of the cufate to the bishop, and the 
‘names of his accusers. At present the curate seems to have beea 
hardly dealt with ; but the bishop may have taken one of the mildest 
courses in his power, and have pursued a neglect of the orders of the 
church with greater severity. 


Art. 33.— Statement of Facts relative to Mrs. H. More’s Schools, 


occasioned by some late Misfepresentations. 8vo. 6d. Cadell and 
Davies. 1801. 


The charge brought by the ex-curate of Blagdon of the influence 
of methodism in certain parishes is contradicted in the most positive 
manner by nine clergymen, curates, vicars, or rectors of the parishes 

erred to; and to their declarations they have affixed their names, 

rom these declarations it appears that the teachers of Sunday- 
schools are appointed by the clergymen of the parish, that the 
schools are conducted under their inspection, and that nothing is 
taught in them inconsistent with the doctrine and discipline of the 
church of England. 


Arr. 34.—LExpostulatory Letter to the Rev. Sir Abraham Elton, Bart, 
in consequence of his late Publication addressed to the Rev. Thomas 
Bere, Rector of Butcombe. 8vo, 1s. Robinsons. 1801. 


An anonymous correspondent, unacquainted with the ex-curate of 
on, takes up his pen on a perusal of the Blagdon controversy, 

and Sir A. Elton’s letter in consequence. He treats the subject with 
t calmness and impartiality, has a great respect for both the bay 
ronet and the lady whose name so often occurs in the controversy, 
and seems to have formed a judgement on this case not very far from 


the truth. 


‘ I believe that Mrs. More, with the purest. and most upright in- 
tentions,-might pursue her schemes of piety and rengious instruction 
to an extent that would establish, what the author of a Letter to onr 
Metropolitan, lately published, terms, an imperium in imperio” in 
our church system. And that. (to use the words ascribed to her and 
her sister by Mrs. Parsons) ‘¢ it was not their intention to establish 
a school merely. for children, and that it should not be made a nur: 
tery of, but that it was intended to instruct the grown up.”—But 
you must be aware, sir, that the constitution has placed this duty 
in other hands ; and blind, indeed, must be your zeal, if you do 
Rot perceive the force and strength of a great part of what has been 
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stated on that subject by the author just alluded to. In a word, sir, 


* 


‘Iam of opinion it would be a blessed thing, both for the risi 
i ther 


of the present generation, and for that which is descending, ) 
were an Hannah More in every parish, invested, under the controling 
superintendance of the resident minister, with power to carry into 
effect all her benevolent purposes; but I would not have that power, 
in any instance, delegated to an Henry Young, or any other enthu- 
siast, or uneducated person, however religious or well-disposed. . 
Finally, returning for one moment to the cause of Mr. Bere, J 
offer you what I feel to be the best proof and illustration of the sen. 
timents I entertain of Mrs. Hannah More, by declaring my persua. 
sion that the length to which matters have been carried against that 
clergyman is to her a-subject of deep regret, and that she would re. 


joice not less than his own friends at his restoration to the curacy of 
- Blagdon.’ Pp. 33. | 


Arr. 35.—24 Letter to the Rev. T. Bere, Rector of Butcombe. By 
the Rev. F. Boak, Rector of Brockley. 8vo. 4d. 1801. 


The ex-curate of Blagdon had thrown out an insinuation against 
the writer of this letter, who here calls upon him to bring forward 
his charges boldly, and to explain what the ‘insinuation refers to. It 
is truly unpleasant to observe what old and idle stories are ransacked 
upon this accasion. A poor woman is introduced, who is thus © 
libeled by the writer:—‘ She having had a natural child, was not 
the charge I brought against this woman,’ Mrs. Hannah More will 
not, ‘we are persuaded, be pleased with this revival of a story about 
a natural child, nor with the writer’s false grammar upon the ot 
casion. 


Art. 36.—The Blagdon Controversy ; or, short Criticisms on the laie 
Dispute between the Curate of Blagdon and Mrs. Hannah More, rela 
tive to Sunday Schools and Monday private Schools. By a Layman. 
8vo. 1s. Robinsons. 1801. 


The chief actors in this famous controversy pass in review before 
the layman in the following order—The bishop of Bath and Wells, 
the chancellor of the diocese, Dr. Crossman, Mrs. H. More, Mrs. 
M. More, Mr. Young, Mrs. Parsons, Margaret Thorn, Rev. Mr. 
Boak, White, Bush, and Baber, Silas Derrick, Dennis Stallard, 
Mrs. Bere. The remarks on the part which each has taken, are, i 
general, appropriate and temperate. ‘Towards the conclusion the 
whole is properly summed up ; and with this conclusion we hope we 
shall have a conclusion of the controversy, 


‘ The decision of the meeting at Blagdon (the rev. Mr. Whaley ia 
the chair) remains unshaken. : 

‘ First, That the school-master had behaved improperly.—Proved. 

‘Secondly, That the private school ought to be abolished.— 
Admitted. } . 

‘ Thirdly, That Young ought not to be continued school-master 
without Mr. Bere (the curate’s) approbation. 

* Nothing clearer as to all Sunday’s schools. ; 

‘ The cause of dismission of Mr. Bere from the curacy is still um; 
known.- Now, as Dr. Crossman informed his curate, that Dr. Moss 
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and his venerable father were impressed, with very favourable senti- 
ments 25TH | his conduct, is not the public entitled to know when 
and why they changed their minds?—I must say with Mr. ‘Bere, at 
the close of his Appeal, that the bishop either ‘‘ did too much ortoo 
little;”? and probably he now thinks so himself; for nothing short of 
a doubt could make the concealment of a doubtful delinquency pru- 
dent or necessary on his part. | 

‘Mrs. Hannah More has suffered in reputation by the discussion 


what she might have effected, had she defended her own cause ae 


well as she has done others, I cannot pretend to say ; but sure I am, 
that her apologists, with more zeal than judgement, have hurt ‘her 
cause, and would have injured it even had it been better—they have 


_ been mere panegyrists in a matter which required plain statements of 


facts, and no ornaments or figures of speech. 


«¢ Non tali auxilio, non defensoribus istis, 
Tempus eget.” Pp. 33. ° 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


“Arr. 37.—An Introduction to a Course of Lectures on the Operations of 


Surgery. By Thomas Chevalier, A.M. Sc. 8vo. 1s. Bagster. 
1801. : 


» We have been much pleased with this introduction, which contains 
many valuable and important rules, meriting the attention of the 
young surgeon. Among these, no part is of more consequence than 
that which explains the different state of the living and dead, the 
healthy and diseased organs, for the instruction of the student who 
has been used to operate on the dead body only. There is a little 


apparent inconsistency in the author, who advises the student, in one 


with great propriety, to attend to the circumstances which in- 
the necessity of an operation, and to the treatment which 
ought to proceed or follow, rather than anxiously to run after every 


operation as the only circumstance worthy of attention; while, ‘in 
‘another, he advises every opportunity to be taken to-examine the 


dexterity of operators on every occasion, ‘The inconsistency, how- 


ever, is apparent only ; yet the two advices are not sufficiently. dis- 


criminated.—T he particular circumstances to be attended to, previous, 

during, and subsequent to an operation, are very judiciously ex- 

plained. GEASS 

Aart. 38.—Practical Observations on the Nature and Treatment of some 
exasperated Symptoms attending the Fenereal Disease. By Edwar 
Geoghegan. 8v0. 3s.. Debrett.- 1801. : 


If there be any peculiar or definite object in this desultory publi- 


cation, it is to show that changes in the state of the prevailing epi- 


demic influence the appearances. of the venereal disease, rather than 
ny peculiar acrimony of the-infecting matter. This we can readily 
believe; but these and some Collateral observations aré’neither per- 
eee explained nor detailed with advantage. On the whole, 
this appears a very trifling performance, and we tiave some reason to 


Suspect that a few gross and obvious errors of orthography and 


gtammar-are not to be attributed to the printer. - © ~~ 
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Art. 36.—4n Introduction to the Study of the Animal Economg, 
Translated from the French of Cuvier, by Fobn Allen, Fellow f the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Fc. Bvo. 2s. Longman and Rees, 
r8o1. . 


* 


This is a translation of the introductory lecture of ‘Cuvier to his 


‘Comparative Anatomy, and is very ably executed; but we have 


already had. occasion to notice the original. The translator pomts 
out the correspondence between the Linnzan argangement and that 
of the French anatomist. 


Arr. 4o—Jnstructions relative to Self-Preservation during the Prevalence . 
of Contagious Diseases. By a Physician. 8vo. 6d. Seeley. 180%, 
These instructions are benevolent, and, so far as they go, judicious; 
but they are by no means sufficiently extensive, or enforced with 
competent energy. We have lately considered the.subject, and need 
not add to our formergobservations. 


AGRICULTURE, &c. 


Art. 41.—4 Letter addressed to the Right Hon. Lord C—- 
President of the Board of Agriculture. . By Colonel Fullarton, MP. 
€ic. Swe. 28.6d. Debrett. r8or. - 


_ The chief object of Mr. Fullarton, in this letter, is to reply tothe 


“queries proposed by the Board of Agriculture respecting the agricul. 


tural management of different soils. We know not whether the ob 
fects of the board extended so far ; ‘but by much the most valuable 
and important parts.df this present address relate to inclosures, the 


rights of common, and the cultivation of the ‘crown lands. mang 
we thintk 


‘agricultural points we differ from our author, though his 


tment in general demands our praise. On the other subjects 

his remarks highly worthy of attention. They are clear and jit 
‘cious; and his plans reasonable and practicable. We trust that’ 
will not ‘be overlooked by those who must soon attend to the subject. 


Arr.42.——Letters from his Excellency General Washington to, Arther 
Young, Esq. F.R.S. containing an Account of pis Hushandry, witha 
Map of his Farm, his Opinions on varions Questions in Agricultart, 

and many Particulars of the Rural Economy of the United States. 80. 
3s. sewed. Richardson. 1801. bie ae 
The future historian must ascertain the real merits. of the late pre 


ident ‘of the United States, as a general ar a politician. It istous- 
tender. gtound; ‘for.we had once the misfortune of having our words 


quoted, as in opposition with ourselves, from their hawng been ul 


-dersteod in a sense directly contrary to that which they were intend 


to convey. . It is sufficient at present to observe that, general Wash 


_ Tngton epee in these letters, to bea p/ain.and judicious agricu* 


turist. Much useful matter respecting the productions of the Unit 
States is scaftered through this pamphlet ; and some of Mr. Young § 
remarks are conveyed in a peculiar vein of pleasant humour, whic 


-enlivens even the dull subject of agriculture, and agreeably treats some 
_minuter Cuputes points. The ¢ utile’ is, however, predominant ? 


‘ this pamp 


et; but no very favourable view is given .of American 
husbandry. 


a 
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Art. 43.——4n Essay upon-Gardenings containing a Catalogue of Exotic 
Plants for the Stoves and Green-Houses of the British Gardens ; the best 
» Method of planting the Hot-House V ines' Directions for obtaining and 
preparing proper bs and Compositions to preserve tender Exotics ; 
» Observations on the History of Gardening ; anda osreb 4 the ansient 
. with the modern. Taste. By Richard Steele, late of Thirsk, but now of 
om Hill, negr' Thirsk, in the ‘County. of York. 4to. 182, Boards. 
urst. 1800. 


_ We have not found much’to commend in this pompous work. The 
greater part of the information, perhaps the whole, has been often 
and more advantageously detailed; and, in some_circumstances, omis- 
gions or errors are observable. | 


“The first part consists of-alphabetical lists of perennial, annual,and 


biennial plants and an index is afterwards added, as the arrangement 
is that Gf the genera. Our author has anticipated one objection, that 
of directing too warm a situation, by saying that his observatiens are 
made ir anorthern county. We tse, toasty that this is a ge- 
neral error, and that many of the plants even of the torrid zone may 
be gradually inured to a greenshouse. In the stove the ‘heat is not. 


. oily too great, but the plants are'too'much crowded, and they are 


drawn -up to a disproportioned height, a circumstance useful to the 
hirsery man, as the plant is sooner saleable, ‘but unnecessary or ‘im- 
proper in a gentléman’s stove. 

~ Qur author recommends the general stove, with the additional 
wings, on a level with the und, rising by steps to the centre, 
where the heat is greatest; and adds some remarks of no very peculiar 
walue or importance on the culturé ofthe vine. Plans and: elevations 
bfthe general stove, as well as those of a green-house of the Ionic 
order, and that of Mr. Salisbury at Chappel Allerton, near Leeds, are 
annexed. - The modes of propagating and cultivating the plants men- 


tioned in the preceding essay are subjoined. 


Art. 44.—4 comparative Statement of the Food produced from Arable 


~ and Grass Land; and the Returns arising from each; with Obser- 
vations on the late Inclosures, and the probable Effect of a general Act 
for inclosing Commons or Wastes, Heaths, Sc. Together with other 

-- Matters. Addressed to Fohn Fane; Esg..M.P. . By the Rev. Luke 
Heslop, Archdeacon of Bucks. 4f0., 280, Reynolds.-- 1801, 


The object of otr ingenious author appears to be the demonstra- 
ting that grass land is more roductive:than arable, and that, conse- 
quently, the increase of inclosures will, not supply the deficiency of 
corn as has been expected. Indeed he shows, a ‘posteriori, that, 
since inclosures have been common, corn has actually been much 
more scarce. It may, however, be stggested, that by augmentii 

our inclosures the balance will necessarily be diminished. and thoug 


_we should not attain the wished-for end in the exact ratio pointed 


ut by the report of the Board of Agriculture, facilitating inclosures 
we still consider as a mast important object. >-ifieee sal 
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ArT. 45. The Life, Adventures, and Opinions, of Colonel George Hariger 
WW tc by Hoowif To which is added, dvice to the Prelates and 


Legislators, how to correct the Immorality and Facobinism of the present 
Age; and at the same Time increase the Revenue——Advice to the lovely 


Cyprians, and to the Fair Sex in General, how to pags their Lives, in 
future to their better Satisfaction, and to enjoy with Discretion the three 
Cardinal V irtues.—On Matrimony, Compulsive Wedlock, and on. Poly. 
gamy.—On the Misery of Female Prostitution —T he pe of the 
lovely AEgyptia, the Pamela of Norwood, and Paragon of the Egyptian 
Race; the Author’s Marriage with her, and her cruel Infidelity and 
Elopement with a travelling Tinker.—And a History of the King’s 
Bench Prison, written by the Author during bis Custody under the 
Marshal of that Prison, descriptive of the Miserics endured by the 
Prisoners, and the extravagant Expence incident to their Confinement, 
2 Vols. 8v0. 14s. Debrett. 1801. : 


From the time of Cibber, modesty has induced many authors to 
offer ‘an apology’ for their lives. Had this term been introduced 


‘into the present title-page, it could never have been more properly ape 


plied ; for the author is the least part of his own subject ; and au 
merous. digressions take us, often for a long time, from colone 
Hanger himself. Yet we thought, or we fancied,—for . 


¢ Old commentators view 
In Homer more than Homer knew,’— 


we fancied, we say, that the work-was not only digressive but pio. 


gressive, and that these flights were in reality the apology, conveyed, 
from the title to the Ae. itself. In truth, they are: often of tha 


-conyenient kind which may be well employed for the ve ten OR 


To speak more particularly, however, of the book before us,iwe 
do not find many events of colonel Hanger’s life ; for the work is. 
not yet finished. The author is a man of the world, lively, shrewd, 
and ‘happy; apparently ‘ more sinned against than sinning.’ Histobe 
servations on men and manners, sometimes indeed a little on the wrong 
side, make up a large portion of the publication; but he contrives 
to interest usin his most desultory excursions; and not unfrequently— 
for our lives have not been so much checquered—he has instructed.us. 
We could find somewhat to blame, and to praise, were we to en 
deeply in the subject ; but we will not anticipate the reader’s judge 
ment. ‘Whatever that may be, he will, we think, be entertained as 
we have been; and we would, at least, advise him to make the ex 


periment. 


Art. 46.—A Letter to the Honourable Colonel George Hanger, from. 
‘ an Attorney at Law. 8vo. 1s. 6d. ‘Debrett. oe 


bably, ‘as‘we “have hinted, from his having been chiefly conversal 

with its worst members, or not making a distinction between just 
claims and his own difficulties in answering them. ‘The attorneys 
with conscioys dignity and sound good sense, pleads the caus¢ of his 


~-' Colonel Hanger has called the law «a detestable proteins. pro- 
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profession. We have seen nothing more clear, more decided, or more 
manly. He notices all colonel Hanger’s real imputations, and an- 
oy swers them with great. acuteness. _But perhaps, after all, they had 
better have remained ananswered; a3 in such case they would pro- 
bably have been forgotten before this time. Garrick never replied 
to Smollett’s invectives against managerial influence ; no one member 
of the profession ever noticed some later invectives against lawyers 
and bailiffs; and they are talked of no more—they are now as if 
they. had never existed. 


ue 






















POETRY. 


Art. 47.—Coleccion de Poésias Castellanas, §5c.—A Collection of 

' Spanish Poetty, extracted from the mest celebrated Writers in this Lan- 

guage, and permease Garcilaso dela Vega, with an Abridgement 

of his Life. Dedicated to Lady Frances Temple. By Gaitano Rote 
zotti. 8vo. 75. 6d. sewed. Mawman. 


Works of this kind are always useful, even when compiled from 
vernacular writers, if the selection be made with taste and discri- 
mination. Where literature has been long cultivated, and has,ac- 
quired dny considerable degree of eminence, few among the multi- 
tude have time enough to peruse, at large, any considerable propor- 
tion of the bulky volumes, whether of poetry or prose, which must 
necessarily ensue ; and the more prominent beauties of authors, and 
particularly in metrical composition, may frequently be exhibited 
with advantage in a curtailed form, and thus save us much trouble 
of searching for them amidst multitudinous pages of inferior merit. In 
acompilation.of foreign poems, however, a greater degree of taste and 
judgement seems necessary than in a vernacular arrangement ; for if, 
by the introduction of vitiated or rr specimens, a false opi- 
mon of the general character of the nation from whom they are 
copied, with respect to its genius and literature, be once engendered, 
the difficulty of recurring to the originals, and of correcting ourselves 
by a more enlarged comparison, must necessarily be more considerable 
in the former case than in the latter. Above all things, and particu- 
larly in publications which, like the present, are intended as an in- 
troduction to the knowledge of a foreign. language, the minutest 
attention is requisite with regard to typographical prroase ; without 
which the learner must be for ever perplexed and confounded, and 
will stand in perpetual need of a master at his elbow. 

We have been induced to make these observations from a hope 
that they may not pass without attention on the part of the editor 
of the volume before us in a future impression, if the demand of the 

public should ever render such an impression necessary. There are 
many pieces introduced into the work at present which might easily 
be spared, as contributing neither to the entertainment of the reader 
nor to the honour of the Castilian Muses—aad we now more ire 
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cularly allude to the sonnets of Francisco de Borja. “Why so e 
& portion of the book should be allotted either to himselftor even to the 
divine Figueroa, as the courtesy of his own ¢ountry has denominated 
him, white we do not meet with a syllable from the pens of Lope de 
Vega, Ercilla, or Melendes, we are at aloss to conceive. From the 
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very numerous sonnets’ of the immortal author of Araucana, but more 
particularly still from the truly elegant odes of Juan Melandez, 
some specimens surely might have been selected not unworthy of g 
place in the present compilation, Our editor’s library is certainly 
too confined, and we would advise him to enlarge it. | 

But the typography is more faulty than the selection, and will 
often puzzle the reader almost beyond the power of extri¢ating him. 
self, That we may not be accused of censuring unjustly, we will 
quote a few specimens from the second eclogue of Garcilaso de la 
Vega, entitled Albanio and Salicio, and confine ourselves to this 
alone. 


¢ O claras ondas! como veo presente, , 
Et viendo os, Ja memoria de aquel diay &c. —_ P. 58. 


At the end of presente, in the first verse of this couplet, instead of a 
comma we meet with a period, and the learner is, in consequente, 


~ totally precluded from understanding the poet’s meaning. An error 


of precisely the same kind occurs not more than nine lines below; 
‘ El dulce murmurar deste ruido.’ 


| whiere the period should, in like manner, be a comma, and where the 


‘sense is totally destroyed for want of it. | 


In p. 64; the speech of Albanio,; which should begin with the 


_ verse 


¢ Con un amigo tal tal verdad es eso,’ 


appears, as at present printed, to be a continuation of that of Salicio; 
the name Albanio not being prefixed as in other instances; and 
there being no division of this verse from the preceding. 

In p. 74, the speech of Albanio, commencing 


‘ Quien es contra su ser tan inhumano,’ 


is attributed to Salicio, by a‘misnomer of the one for the other; and 
in p. 76,' the following verse, 


¢ Enel campo turbamos tu sosiego; 


which occurs as frst at the top of the page, should be Jast at the 
bottom, twenty-seven lines distant from its present position—a change 
of place which certainly cannot be traced out by the learner, who 
will in consequence be apt to despond as to a possibility’ of compre- 
hending the poet’s meaning, and perhaps as to his own power of ac: 
quiring a knowledge of the Spanish language. ~We could point out 
many similar errors, and of equal magnitude; but these are sufficient 
to show the necessity of future correction, and we readily forbéar. — 
The work we see, by the title-page, was printed at a provincial 
press, viz. Romsey (in Hampshire, we presume), and probaply was 
not submitted to the editor’s inspection as the sheets were worked Om. 
A vocabulary,is added, containing the greater part of the words in 
the volume, and which, to those who are hot altogether ignorant « 

Spanish, may save the trouble of consulting a more bulky” dic: 
tionary. 3 Seki 

The following sonnet of Francisco de Borja is one of the’ best if 
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the collection, and we insert it for a comparison with Mr. Pope’s ce- 
Jebrated Ode on the same subject. 


* Dichoso el que sus anos ha passado 
En solitario campo en propia casa, 

En quien del tiempo los agravios passa, 
De sus rusticos techos amparado. . 

No vive alli engafioso, ni engafado ~ 
Ni el justo fin de fa razon traspassa, 

Ni por codicfa misera y escasa 
Probo la fé del loce mar airado. 

Vé balar sus ovejas ciento a ciento: 
Su dicha no le aprieta, aunque fue corta, 
Y en mas anchura vive que el palacio. 

Vas* que seguis su vano movimiento, — 
Mas camino teneis, pero que importa, 

Si vida sobra al que vivid de espacio?” P. 150, 


Our readers may accept of the following version, 


Happy the man, amid his native vale, 
In his own cot, who spends his peaceful days, 
. Safe from each mountain-storm that round bien plays ; 
For ne’er can storm: his rustic roof assail, 
There, undeceiving, undeceived, the gale 
Drinks he of health; from virtue never strays; 
Nor feels the lyst of gain his bosom craze 
Once. o’er the deep to drive th’ adventurous sail, —_, 
His flocks he marks thro’ many a bleating fold; 
And, e’en tho’ scant his portion, glittering courts 
Feel not the generous warmth his heart that fires, 
Ye! in vain joys who riot uncontroul’d, 
Extol your ampler means!—yet what imports 
The means of life beyond what life requires? 


DRAMA. 


Art. 48.—King Fohn; an Historical Tragedy, altered from Shakespeare, 

_ as it was acted at Reading School, if" the Subscription to the Naval 
Pillar, to be erected in Honour of the Naval Victories of the present 
War. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Bremner.- 1800. 


_ The.classical talents of Dr: Valpy, and his other valuable qualifi- 


' cations and abilities as a teacher of youth, have been long known to, 


and appreciated by, the literary world. It will,-therefore, be reason- 
ably concluded, that a play which has passed through such able 
hands is perfectly appropriated to the purpose for which it was intended. 
The drama of King John, as it ‘was performed by the young gentle- 
men of Reading ichoat, is precisely such a play as should be repre- 
sented. by such ‘actors: it is weeded of all its noxious expressions, 
and nothing is left in it which might taint the mind or crimson the 
cheek of a school-boy. Dr. Valpy, however, has gone far beyond the 
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* We have here another instance of the extreme carelessness with which this 
Yolume is printed—the pronoun /¢s being erroneously inserted instead of vos, Revs 
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retrenchment of indecencies. Shakespeare -puts-into the mouth 9 
Constance, when speaking to the young Arthur, | 


‘ If thou, that bidst me be content, wert grim, 
Ugly, and sland’rous to thy mother’s womb, 

Full of unpleasing blots, and sightless stains, 
Lame, foolish, crooked, swart, prodigious, 
Patch’d with foul moles and eye-offending marks, 
I would not care, I then would be content; 

For then I should not love thee; no, nor thou 

Become thy great birth, nor deserve a crown, 

But thou art fair-—.’ | 


But Dr. Valpy makes her say— 


‘ If thou, that bid’st me be content, wert grim, 
Ugly, deform’d, offensive to the sight, 

Still, as my child, my heart would feelthy wrongs. 
But thou art fair——.,’ P- 19, 


We cannot give a probable guess at the doctor’s reason for omit. 
ting this string of epithets, There is no one, who has the smallest par. 
ticle of critical’ taste or genuine feeling about him, but must discover 
that the tame expression of “offensive to the sight,”” which supplies 
its place, has reduced the passage from a Hercules to a pigmy. 
what shall we say of the other alteration in this speech, which we have 
marked in /talies 2 Constance is no longer Shakspeare’s Constance; she 
is become the Constance of doctor Fair: she is a different Com 
stance here from the Constance of all the rest of the play. We must 
in this instance pronounce the doctor a bold man indeed ; id noone but 
a bold man would attempt to dispute the knowledge of the human 
mind with Shakspeare. We entirely agree with Dr. Valpy on the m- 
decency of the first act, and the disgrace of its being repeated on the 
stage. The poet who has genius to cut those excrescences off judi- 
ciously would merit the ‘warmest thanks of the public ; but let him 
proceed no further, if he mean his work to meet the general eye. If, 
like Dr.Valpy, he intend it for a private purpose, he may, like him, 
take greater liberties; but upon a public theatre, and before a British 
audience, such a total alteration of any one of the pieces of the 
vom and immortal dramatist of this country could never be 
tolerated. . | 


ART. 49.—Antonio; a Tragedy in Five Acts. By William Godwin. 
Sve. 25.6d. Robinsons,. 1800, . ripe 
This tragedy was some time since represented at Drury-Lane 
theatre, where it drew no tears, excepting those of the author and his 
friends. It appears to have been damned nemine contradicenie; 
Mr. Godwin, in the language of Pope’s disappointed dramatist, ¢+ 
claimed upon the occasion, 





’ 
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6 — . Zounds! [ll print it, |. 
And shame the fools.’ 


The shame is still, however, or we are much mistaken, his own} 
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and the present instance affords a melancholy addition to those 
already on record, of men of unquestioned abilities miscalculating the 
extent of their mental powers. 


aed 


Art. 50.— Crime from Ambition: a Play in ' Five Acts. Translated 


from the German of Wilhelm Augustus Iffand, by Maria Geisweiler, 
Translator of thei Noble Lie, &Fc. &'c. Bvo. 25. 6d. .Geisweiler. 
1800. ; gre eae ee 
We have never been partial to the German theatre ;, and this is not 
one of its brightest luminaries... It approaches nearly to the senti- 


_mental dramas so fashionable among us about thirty. years since, ,and 


might have been, left in its original language without any loss to our 


NOVELS. | 


ArT. 51. The Knight and Mason; or; He ube runs may read. A 


Novel. Four Volumes. 12mo. 18s. Boards. Crosby and Letterman. 
801. : . 


A number of remarks occur in the course.of these yolumes, which 
show that the author has given his thoughts to other subjects thar 


‘the love stories that occupy thé bulk of novéls. We do not mean 


that the passion of love has no place in this, for it is its most pro- 
minent feature, but that a number of foréign, yet-pertinent, obser- 
vations, are not unfrequently introduced. ‘The sentiments of Cock- 


Bis relating to the necessity of su:eons being supplied with bodies, 
ough sometimes expressed a little unfeelingly, contamina good deal 


of truth ; and his thoughts on press-gangs and pressed men are in 


unison with those of every friend of liberty and humanity. Perhaps 
it may be said that the author goes sometimes, unnecessarily out of 
his way to pay a.compliment to masonry, and is rather old-maidish 
in his notions of the. truth of dreams ; but, upon the whole, the per- 
formance is far from being contemptible. 


Art. 52.—The Confession; a Novel. In Five Volumes, By Agnes 


usgrave. 12mo. il. Boards. Cawthorn. 1801. 


Adeline de Rougemont, the heroine of this novel, is rejected 
by the baron, and driven from. his house, on the confession of her 
dying mother, that she is not his daughter, but the child of illicit 
love. In real life,.if a woman’s conscience had _ felt sufficient] 
wounded to make this declaration, she would have quieted it still 


‘ farther by informing the unhappy orphan to whose protection she 


had a right in future: but, it a novel, things are managed otherwise, 
or else matter for five volumes could not be collected from the rina 


The events of this tale are by no means, in other respects, iniprobably 


telated ; and the different circumstances of Adeline’s distress are de- 
scribed with considerable appeal to the reader’s feelings. But we 
think it not amiss to advise the author, before she again introduces a 
French personage into her productions, to study a litle the idioms 
and the mode of writing correctly that, now generally-understood, 


language, 
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MISCELLANEOUS LIST. 


Arr. §3.—The Creation; in Six Books 3 after the Manngy, and “al 
introductory Companion to the Death of Abel and Death of Caine /By 
William Henry Hall, Author of the Royal Encyclopedia, Fc. 12m, 


2s. 6d. bound. Crosby and Letterman. 1801. 


We have never read without extreme capes ot sort’ of com. 
position which has been, not inaptly, termed ‘prose run mad;’ but 
when to its natural turgidity of style is added obscurity of sentiment, 
it becomes loathsome and insufferable. The apostle Paul was caught 
up into heaven, as the Scripture informs us, and heard things not fit 

the tongue of man to utter. How our author got there, it 1s not given 
to us to know; but there, it seems, he has been, and at his return hag 
proceeded to utter a string of nonsensical effusions, (to say nothing 


warse of them) in 2 language which we will defy all the grammariags, 


_logicians, metaphysicians, and philologists in the universe, met in full 


synod, to render intelligible. ‘The following quotation will serveasa 
specimen, both of the matter and the manner of the work; which 


when the reader has perused, he will most likely say of the authorpin 


comparison with the writer of the book of Genesis, as Dr. Johnson 
said of Ambrose Phillips’s translations of Pindar, that ‘ if he has legs 
fire than his original, he has confessedly adealmore smoke.’ . _,, 


© When a sufficient quantity had been drain’d from the anomalons 


‘matter of chaotic genus, whereof the abyss was compos’d, to serve 1 


purposes of Jehovah, the Lord, by his Almighty pow’r, caus’d’ 


‘great ocean floating in the heretofore vacuum to be upheld by his art, 


whilst intense heat from the fires below, with which chaos was recent- 

impregnated, caus’d’an ebullition in the whole sea aloft in the m- 
fantile air.. The waters, thus heated, soon gave the property of ex- 
pansion; which, by its active principle, rais’d mountains of steam and 
smoke to regions still nigher heav’n. Here the crystalliz’d distilla- 
tion was rlen’d to remain, No heat ascended higher; the scroll he- 
came a membrane, to inclose all within its rotundic scope! ‘Fhe ery- 


- stal became congeal’d and adamantine. The whole surface of the hel- 


Jow sphere was now complete,. The walls of adamant and precious 
gems, the rarest and finest waters, were now without a doar, opening, 
er erevice, God, light, and all materials, were within!’ Pp, 35. _, 


Art. 54.—A Letter sespectf lly addressed to the Right Reverend Father 
in God, Henry Reginald, by Divine Permission Lord Bishop of 
Exeter ; containing a Vindication of Truth, an Exposure of Detrac- 

__ tion, and an earnest Appeal to his Lordship, as a constituted Guardian 
of the Church, for the Preservation of her Peace, Dignity, and Pre 
sperity. *By one of ‘her humble, but most affectionate Friends, 80 
6d. Cadell azd Davies. aa 


The strange and unjustifiable mode of attack made by a clergy- 
man on the character of a brotlier divine, in the same diocese, has 
produced this defence of the latter, which is written ‘with 
temper and soundness of-judgement, The writer we should infer to 
be of the evangelical party, of whose doctrine of evangelical righte- 
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eusness he gives a rational account, consistently with the Scriptures 
and the articles of the church. The accused clergyman does not 
appear to. have required such a defence; for the attack on him is 
almost too contemptible for notice; and, for the credit of the west 
of England, we hope that it is by this time forgotten. 


Art. §5:—An Estimate o the Number of Inhabitants in Great-Britain 
and Apelenes, By Sir Frederic Morton Eden, Bart. 8ve. 25.64. 
Wright. 1800. | 


This work is swelled out to an unnecessary size and price by the 
number of tables in it, which might have easily been kod to half 
their amount. From examining the registers and the population of 


_ several parishes, the author’s conclusions are, that baptisms are to 
burials as 10 to 84, and to assessed houses as 43 to 10; to mar- 


Flages as I to 3 nearly; to population as 1 to 27 43 assessed houses 
to population as 1 to 144, and to marriages as 78 to 10; marriages 
té population as 1 to 139. As these conclusions are o:+ly approxi- 
mations from other tables and conjectures, they are corrected, and a 
nearer approach is made to the proportion between baptisms and po- 
pulation, which is that of one to 314: Hence, by multiplying 
340,000 baptisms into 314, the population of England and Wales is 
nade to amount to 10,710,000; and in round numbers, allowances 
being made for seamen’ and soldiers ‘not returned in the list, to 
11j000,000. The population of Ireland is reckoned at 3,800,000, 
and of Scotland nearly 2,000,000. -The accounts delivered to the 
tiouse of commons will bring us nearer, probably, to the truth; and 


the writer would have consulted the interest of his readers, if he had 


delayed this publication till he could have availed himself of the su- 
perior degree of information to be derived from the late returns of 
our population. 


Arr. 56.—Substitutes for Wheaten Plour.—A Treatise on Rice and 

| Potatoes, as far as relates to the Use of them in. Pastry, with Di- 
rections for preparing each, as practised at Tupp and Perry's, 158, 
Oxford-street. Dedicated, by Permission, to her Majesty. By Fohn 
George Perry. 8vo. .6d. Bell. 1801. 


In the late season of scarcity, the substitution of rice for flour 
was of great importance; and Mr. Perry of ‘course has afforded us 
somie A eet information. On the processes it is not our intention 
to enlarge ; for we would not deprive the author of those emolumenté 
which are justly his due. We may, however, in general remark, that 
the want of tenacity in rice flour, the chief objettion to its being 
used for paste, is supplied by previously digesting it in a heat less 
than that of 212°, either in water, milk, or cream, accofding to the 
pastry for which it is designed. 


| Art. 57.—The Statistical-Observer’s Pocket Companion: being a sy- 


stematical Set of Queries, calculated to assist Travellers, and all inqui- 
sitive Men at large, in their Researches about the State.of Nations. 
- Translated from the French of Fuliay Duchess of Giovane, Sc. 12m0 
‘Béné. 1801. 
This elegant little vade mecum is intended for the assistance of 
travellers, to direct their inquiries on statistical subjects. It is exe- 
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gest many isatpags 


cuted with jiidgement and attention, -and ‘will sug 
erwise have og 


tant objects ‘of investigation, which might not ot 


Art. 58.—A Hint to prevent the Ruin of timid Stockholders, 800, 
Sie SO Scott. 1801. - th ike: 

Very-few stockholders stood in need of any of the hints Here 

iveh: Those, however, who did, and, having read, who followed the © 


§) ; he. 
advice of this writer not to sell out, will thank- him for his good _ 


counsel. 
Art. 59.—Observations on the Improvement of Boston Haven, stb 


mitted to the Consideration of the Landed and Commercial Interest, 


to the Commissioners of the Drainages dependent on this Haven, ang 
to the Corporation of Boston. ‘Part II. By William Chapman. 89, 
No Publisher’s\Name. 1801. ' ed 
We have already announced the first part of these Observations#, 
and need not enlarge on a subject so entirely local, and destitute of 
general interest. ; peta | e5a 

Art. 60.—Oratio Crewiana in Theatro Sheldoniano Oxon. hal i 
é Call, 


VII Kal. Fulii MDCCC. A Gulielmo Crowe, LL. B. 
Nov. Public. Univ. Oratore. 4to. 15. 6d. Rivingtons, 1800 


Our author, in a neat and.clegant style, praises poetry and — 


poets; but an oration should have beens we think, ‘ a streamof 
higher mood,’ and in language more elevated. Somewhat mort 


also than a few hackneyed common-place encomia might have beta 


expected from the ‘ public orator.’ 


Arr. 61:—The Answer of Mr. Taunton, of Oxford, -to a Lette 


written by Dr. Alexander Croke, of Studley, to the Proprietors of the 
Common of Otmoor. 8vo.- No Publisher's Name. >> eae 


The inclosure and drainage of a moor has given rise to a violent, 


altercation between the author and Dr. Croke, in which so much li- 
bellous matter is infused, that the court of King’s Bench seems to 
be the most expedient place to settle the dispute and the merits of the 


parties, ) 
* See p. 119 of this Volume, 


—— = — ——= ' Seat 
TO A CORRESPONDENT. " 








IN ‘answer to nape gi we reply, that the writer of the article rer 


ferred to is clearly of opinion that the verb differ, in the passage 
uoted, is in the singular, and not jn the plural number: but -the 
generality of his brother critics are of a different opinion, and sup- 
posé'that the verb above mentioned is in the subjunctive moddy— 
a mood whose existence in the English language is, to say the least, 
very probleéniatical. ' 


eee 
*,* The price of Mr. Pearson’s Annotations on Dr. Paley’s Philosophy is 
instead of 5s¢ as-mis-stated in out [ast'nurs o- of | 
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